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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 





His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene ess the Duke of TECK, and 


His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C-L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
the 22nd SEPTEMBER, and will TERMINATE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 20th DECEMBER. 

The examininations for admission of Students will take place 
on Monday, the 15th inst., Thursday, the 18th, and every 
following Thursday until further notice. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya ACADEMY or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


Just Published, post free, 1s. 8d. 
HE ORGAN.— Hints on its Construction, Pur- 
chase, and Preservation. By W. SHEPHERDSON, M.C.O. 
Rexgves and Turnsr, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her selene, 224, Dorset Sraegt, 
Portman-square, W. 


ANTED to PURCHASE Second-Hand In- 
strumental Parts of ‘‘ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” Apply, 
with terms, to Jno. Sane, Darlington. 


ANTED, Second-Hand SLIDE TRUMPET.— 
Apply by letter to T. Duny, 48, Threadneedle- 
street, E.C. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and OP. Seas 
Publishers, Fo Music Importers, and ers in 
Musical een direct communication with all the 
cipal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
‘aris, Vi and Milan . Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, erican Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-strect), and 
8084, Oxford-street, London, W 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 
BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. Polka de Salon. 3s. 
ZELMA. Nocturne. 3s, 

LE REVE D'ARCADIE, (Scene a la Watteau). Morceau de 
Salon. 4s. 























SIR JULIUS. BENEDICT. 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without Words. 8s, 
LUSITANIA. Grande Marche. 4s. 
SILVER WEDDING MARCH. Charles and Olga. 4s. 


» EMILE BERGER, 


; 
) 
; GLOOMY WINTER'S NOW AWA’. 4s. 
, IGNACE GIBSONE. 
' LA FLECH ALOP. 33. 
R. F. HARVEY. 
THE GAZELLE MAZURKA. 3s. 
E. L. HIME. 
PALE Grand March. 4s. 


DITTO, . by Frederic Archer. 4s, 
TRE RIPPLING RILL, A Pastoral. 4s. 

WILHELM KUHE. 
ESMERALDA. W. C. yg 4 4s. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, W. C. Levey. 4s. 

WALTER MACFARREN. 
LA REVEILLEE.. Morcean Militaire. 4s. 
E. REYLOFF. 


ERNANI. 8s. 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 3s. 
LA UETALRE GALOP. 3s. 
LLON GALOP. 3s. 
A DI CHAMOUNI. 88. 
MASANIELLO, 8s. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 3s. 
, .. BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
ESMERALDA. W. C. Levey. 4s. 
CHARLES SALAMAN. 
WILIIAM TELL, The Terzetto. 4s. 


LONDON ; 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 1873. 





ESSRS. HUTCHINGS and ROMER 


beg to announce that the following New 
Works, performed for the first time at the Festival, 
are Now Ready. 


“THE LORD OF BURLEIGH.” 
PASTORAL CANTATA, 


WRITTEN BY 


DESMOND L. RYAN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
F. SCHIRA. 


Price, in Paper Cover, 6s. ; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
ROSSINI. 


“THE SONG OF THE TITANS.” . 4s, 


“NATIONAL HYMN.” 6s, 
“AVE MARIA.” 4s, 
“CANTEMUS.” 4s. 





“BREAK, BREAK.” 
TRIO, 


SUNG BY 


MDLLE. TITIENS, MDME. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anD MR. SIMS REEVES. 


T. ANDERTON. 


Price Three Shillings. 


LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
e 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 


Idylle pour Piano, 
da 





BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 

















DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Now Ready, 2 Vols., with PORTRAIT, 24s. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES: 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By HIS WIFE. 


THE TIMES :—“The publication of these memoirs will give 
satisfaction to many of our readers. ‘The devotees of Aon! in 
this country are both numerous and earnest, and nothing can 
gratify them more than when !iterature pays a tribute to dis- 
tinction in that art. It is a double pleasure. They rejoice to 
see honour paid to the memory of a veteran in the service, and 
they are glad of the addition to the history of music and of the 
public gain therein. These volumes, therefore, will be hailed 
with particular delight. They are as well ‘a record of the life 
of Moscheles’ as ‘a chronicle of the musical history of his 
time’—a period of some sixty years. What Moscheles observed 
he was accustomed to record in his diary, and we have before ys 
the result of his observations. We have given an account of 
the subject of these memoirs. If any of our readers wish for 

further particulars,’ the excellent translations of Mr. A. 
pen any, 2 has rendered it an easy task for them to ‘inquire 

D. 


HURST and BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
18, Great Marlborough Street. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 68. 4d. 


| Fe OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev. Dr, LITTLEDALE, 


London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton ; 
Henrietta-street, Covent-gardea, eaten second yigiin 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions: 8, d. 
EE EE EE ot nc ancns oonestabohere 
With photograph of H.M.S. * Galatea’’... 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct ..........ses0secceeve sees 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 
Arran for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts... ...0ccccsesccccssccecscece 
Ditto, for Septett ... S>iss'e 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 
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IGH-CLASS MUSIC, for Students and others. 
To be had, gratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 
CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S New Sacred Part 
Song, for a Full Choir, “SOUND THE TRUMPET IN 
ZION.” Sung by the Welsh Choir at the National Eisteddfod, 
a Flint, and received a hearty encore. Post free for 
stamps. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. 

4 by this time are familiar with the ted Part Song, 

* Let the Hills Resound,’ which has proved the second great 

success of Mr. Brinley Richards. The author has now arranged 

it as an easy, telling piece for the Pianoforte.”—Vide the 

Graphic.” 4s,, free by post 24 stamps; as a part song, 12 
stamps ; the class copy, 4 stamps; as 4 song, 18 stamps. _ 


paere NEW SONGS. Post free at Half: 
price in stamps. 
What shall I Sing to Thee? 3s, 
In Shadow Land, 38. 
Bear gently, Time, 38, 


COTCH SYMPHONY (MENDELSSOHN’S). 
Arranged by G. F. WEST for the Pianoforte, 48. 
“Name a guarantee of good ewe 6 In this case arrangement 
and selection particularly good, the nicet effective being 
brought forward. Most interesting without being difficult,”— 
* Brightan Times,” 


Be? HAPPY AND NEVER DESPAIR. Song. 

Written by C. P. RUSSELL. Music dey. T. 
WRIGHTON. %.—‘‘ Most excellent song—melod air— 
the accompaniment exceedingly simple, and we hope to see 
and hear many such oem whose tendency is to please and 
instruct.”—*' Brighton 3.” 

London: Sole Publishers, Ronynr Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, Order everywhere. 


‘*Most people 





pD*. STOLBERG’S VOICE ah eh ne 
For invigorating and enriching the vuice, remo’ 

affections of = throat, has maintained its high character for » 
quarter of a century, and the flattering tes menials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and mavy of the © and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozcnge, Vo 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemist ip‘ be United 





Kingdom 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and auswers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 


Price 33. Gd. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s, 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


Buited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES, 
With Cramer's Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Price 18, 6d, cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


LLL 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail ia most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘*A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeok.” 38. 6d., by Post 3s, 10d. 

“A few place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should the pew | some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
inatructive.”—Church Review, 
‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagiuation.”—Church Times, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a fow 
Guilds in operation. 2. 6d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may onable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Quardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6a. 4d. 

‘Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.” —Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
an each 8s, 6d.; by Post 38.10d, . 
“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life ; and most am the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.""—CAurchman, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend this book. Purely hiatorical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Q@uardian, 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s, 6d., by 

Post 88, 9d. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals, This, however, is not done 
obtrusively."’—Guardian, 








J. T. MAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON, 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co, have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Barns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c,, &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonny Tuomas. 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND (CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


(oa AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the TH 
late FELIX WAITEHURST. 2 vols, 8v0.. aoe Si 


(Or? ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. . oe 








HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
1 vol ae Fa an Idle Hour. By J, ASHBY STERRY, 


J gee DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


ee 


\OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. (C, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST;; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


rT HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


THE SQUIRE'S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of ‘“‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETP. 2 vols, 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 
Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


jag 4 BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


















































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstRvction Gratis, 


Tiustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work gent post tree, 
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LET’S LOVE WHILE LOVE WE MAY. 





The year is fast a-dying 
The while we laugh and sing, 

And Time is swiftly flying 
With summer on its wing. 

The flowers wade deep in dew, love, 
Spring doth not last for aye, 

While yet these hearts beat true, love, 
Let’s love while love we may. 


As we, my girl, grow older 
This face will lose its charm, 
Divided hearts grow colder, 
While wedded hearts keep warm. 
These locks will soon be grey, girl, 
These roses pale and die, 
The gods abide for aye, girl, 
So do not you and I. 


But give, sweet heart, the keeping 
Of thy young self to me, 

And we'll set the years a-sleeping, 
And let the world a-be. 

I do not plead in vain, love, 
You will not say me nay— 

Ho! let the Seasons wane, love. 
And love while love we may. 


Joun Fraser. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The vicar and churchwardens of Chepstow have 
come to open war as to the position of the choir in 
the church. 





The vicar of Warwick has issued a circular to his 
parishioners strongly denouncing ‘* Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” 





On Tuesday night the Jubilee Singers of Fiske 
University gave a service of song before a large 
audience in the Ulster Hall, Belfast. 





The Belfast Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts 
opened this week, when the vocalists were Miss 
Bessie Emmett; and Mr. F. W. Leslie. Mr. F. 0. 
Smythe presided at the organ, and Mrs. Robinson 
played the pianoforte accompaniments to the vocal 
selections. The band of the 6th Regiment, conducted 
by Herr Mangelsdorff, was in attendance and per- 
formed several selections. 





At the festivities at Abernaut, in connection with 
the coming of age of the son of Mr. Fothergill, 
member for Merthyr, the South Wales Choral Union 
were present, under the leadership of Caradog. 
They were each presented by Mr, Fothergill with a 
silver medal, commemorative of their recent victory. 
Caradog received a gold one. From thirty to forty 
thousand persons were present at the festivities. 





Mr. Charles Hengler opened on Monday evening 
in the spacious Cirque which he has erected in 
Oxford Street, Belfast. The edifice was crowded to 


excess, and the performances, which were of such a 


character as to display alike the resources of the 
company and the stud, were received throughout 
with the most rapturous applause. We understand 
that Mr. Hengler contemplates a stay of three 
months in Belfast, and he is certain to do good 
business during the entire period. 





On Wednesday at Ramsgate the Catholic visitors 
and residents were attracted by a concert at St, 
Augustine’s Monastery, in which Madame Martorelli 
Garcia, Madame Newton, Madame Laurens, Signor 
Garcia, Mr. Farquharson, and others took part, 
assisted by the band of the Italian Opera, under 
the leadership of Mr. Thaddeus Wells. Madame 
Martorelli Garcia gave Rossini’s song, ‘‘ La Danza,” 
and other morceaux. Madame Newton sang “ With 
verdure clad,” from the “ Creation.” 





The best of the Italian Operas at the Gaiety 


was, if possible, more charming than ever. Sigg. 
Bettini Tagliafico and Toppai were all that could be 
desired as Almaviva, Basilio, and Bartolo. In the 
‘** Trovatore”’ the most noticeable performance was 
the “* Azucena” of Mdme. Demeric Lablache; she 
was frequently recalled during the evening. Mdme. 
Corani showed to great advantage as Leonora; and 
Sig. Bettini as Manrico fully sustained his reputation. 





“Man and Wife” will be withdrawn to-morrow 
from the boards of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
to make way for the annual Shakespearean revival on 
Monday, ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” about which rumour says 
much. The cast speaks for itself—Malvolio, Mr. 
Phelps; Sir Toby Belch, Mr. Wainwright; Sir 
Andrew Aguecheck, Mr. G. Stretton; Fool, Mr. 
David Fisher; Olivia, Miss Coghlan, &c., &e. 
Previous revivals have taught us to anticipate the 
best of scenery and most correct of costumes, and 
“ Twelfth Night” will hardly prove the exception to 
the rule. 





The bell ringers at Chesterfield have been on 
strike for more than a,fortnight against the church- 
wardens, who have prevented them from admitting 
persons to the belfry and the four spires for a small 
charge. Chesterfield Church, on account of its 
crooked steeple; has always been regarded with 
interest, and numbers of persons visit the interior. 
The churchwardens think there is danger of the 
ancient pile taking fire through persons going up 
with lighted pipes. the ringers object to their privi- 
lege being taken from them, and have refused to 
ring the bells on three successive Sundays. They 
demand large concessions and an apology from the 
churchwardens. 





The concert on Friday last at the Exhibition 
Palace, Dublin, by the Italian Opera artists from 
the Gaiety Theatre, had a most attractive program, 
of which Mdlle. Marimon’s ‘“‘ Ombra leggiera’’ (and 
for an encore “ Qui sola vergin rosa”) in the first 
part, and her ‘‘ Ah non giunge” inthe second, were 
unquestionably the gems. Mdme. Demeric Lablache 
sang ‘‘ Sleep, dearest, sleep” by Randegger, and with 
Sig. Bettini ‘*Se m’ami ancor’”’ very beautifully: 
the latter artist was also most effective in ‘‘ Dormi 
pur.” The great trio from “ Lucrezia,” “ Quai se ti 
sfugge un moto,” was splendidly given. Two young 
débutantes made a most successful first appearance, 
the Misses Doherty, pupils of Mdme, Garcia. 





The engagement made by Mr. Mapleson for his 
Italian Opera Season at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
are on a most liberal scale. In addition to the ever 
welcome names of Mdlle. Titiens, Mesdamés Sinico 
and Trebelli-Bettini, many new artists have been 
secured. Mdlle. Marie Roze, Alwina-Valleria, and 
Justine Macvitz, with Sigg. Aramburo and Castle- 
mary will make their first appearance. Sig. Camero 
from La Scala, Sig. Giulio Perkins from the Carlo 
Felice, Genoa, another new tenor, and a baritone of 
whom great things are expected, Sig. Sterbini, from 
Milan, are specially engaged; also Sigg. Urio from 
Covent Garden, Pro from the Teatro Apollo, Rome, 
Cantoni and Catalani, with our established favourites 
Sigg. Agnesi, Campobello, Borella, &. 





Romah, the Mexican athlete, had a narrow escape 
on Monday night while performing in Jephson 
Gardens, Leamington. Romah gave a successful 
performance in the afternoon, and when repeating it 
in the evening, as he was executing a sensational 
feat one of the high horizontal bars snapped asunder. 
Romth instantly seized the other end of the bar 
with his right hand, and his presence of mind pro- 
bably saved his life. The accident caused great 
excitement among the spectators. Romah escaped 
unhurt, and afterwards went through a portion of 
his entertainment. He attributed the accident to 
the bar having been exposed to the heavy downpour 
of rain for many hours. The wet, slippery state of 
the bars caused him much inconvenience in the 
afternoon performance, 


od 


The Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee and manager 


—— 
Herr Bandmann and Mrs. Bandmann will appear in 
the legendary drama of “ Faust.” Amongst the 
engagements for the season Mr. Warden announces 
Mr. H. Loraine (* Charles J.,” &c.), Her Majesty’s 
Royal Italian Opera Company, Richard Young's 
Comedy Company, Mr. J, L. Toole, Mr. Charles 
Cook; the Opera Bouffe of ‘ Nemesis,” by Mr. 
Eldred’s Company; Mr. Alfred Young's London 
Holborn Company, Miss Virginia Blackwood, and 
Mr. Murray Wood, Mr. and Mrs. John Billington, 
Miss Ellen Meyrick, and Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
Negotiations are pending with an English Opera 
Company, Mr. Charles Mathews, &c. 





Mr. Carl Rosa's company for the representation 
of English Opera and Opera in English commenced 
their campaign at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
on Monday Evening. A large audience had assem- 
bled and much interest had been excited, The work 
selected for the inaugural performance was the 
time honoured masterpiece of Vincent Wallace, 
“ Maritana,” and in the title-réle Miss Blanche 
Cole, who is favourably known in Manchester Con 

cert Rooms, achieveda genuine success, the applause 
being frequent and hearty. Miss Lucy Franklin 
was admirable as Lazarillo, and sang the romance 
at the beginning of the second act with great taste. 
As Don Ceasar de Bazan Mr. W. Castle sang and 
acted so as to remove any preconceived notions that 
he was strange to the stage. His Don Cesar was 
the best we know. The minor parts were all well 
filled. On Tuesday “The Rose of Castille" was 
given with Miss Blanche Cole as Elvira, this lady 
assuming the part at a few hours’ notice vice Miss 
Rose Hersee indisposed. Nothing could have been 
more graceful or finished than Miss Cole’s imper- 
sonation of the Spanish Queen, who like the cele- 
brated Haroun al Raschid enjoyed a ramble in 
disguise. Her singing was on a par with her acting, 
and the congratulations of the audience were no 
less frequent or hearty than on the preceding 
evening. Mr. Castle as Manuel was no less effec- 
tive, and Miss 0. Lewis, a débutante charmed every 
one by her naive performance of the Donna Carmen, 
She not only is a charming actress but a graceful 
singer. Messrs. Campbell and Aynsley Cook were 
also both good. On Wednesday “ Lucrezia Borgia" 
was given, One word as tothe general ensemble, 
that one word, all praise. Mr, Rosa has a good 
band, capital well-trained chorus, bright handsome 
dresses, &c., and so the result is likely to prove 
what we are bound to confess it deserves, all 
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The intercalary season of Messrs, Joyce and Field 
at the Haymarket commenced on Saturday, when 
Mr. John 8. Clarke appeared in the two well-known 
impersonations, Doctor Pangloss and Major Welling- 
ton de Boots. From the length of time which he 
played both characters at the Strand Theatre, they 
are quite familiar to London playgoers, and leave 
little to notice now beyond the fact that on a larger 
stage Mr. Clarke's broad style of acting shows to 
better advantage. Thus the grimaces and the 
angular carriage of the body which are his chief 
stock-in-trade seem less exaggerated when toned 
down by distance. The “ Heir-at-Law” produced 
as much laughter on Saturday as during its cele- 
brated run at the Strand a couple of years ago. It 
was carefully cast, Mr. Crouch and Miss Eleanor = 
Bufton still present their original characters of Dick 
Dowlas and Cicely Homespun, The acting of Mr. 
George Belmore as Zekiel Homespun was a fine 
piece of stage-art, in spite of the superfine Georgian 
sentiment with which that rustic is endowed, and 
which in these days sounds so platitudinal and so 
pretentious. In Daniel Dowlas Mr, 8. Hargreaves 
made a very satisfactory début, and another new- 
comer, Miss Linda Dietz, earned well-deserved 
favour as Caroline Dormer, The rest of the parts 
were properly apportioned, and the epilogue was 
spoken to hearty applause. In the * Widow Hunt's 
Mr, Clarke's caricature of the blustering but cowardly 
major was received with screams of delight. This 








Theatre, Dublin, last week, were ‘ Il Barbiere ‘ and 
“Il Trovatore;” in the former Mdlle. Marimon 
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Monday evening the regular season opens, when 
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the prototype of all others. He was assisted by 
Miss Eleanor Bufton, Miss Linda Dietz, Mr. Harry 
Crouch, and Mr. Walter Joyce, as Mrs, Swansdown, 
Mrs. Featherly, Felix Featherly, and Frank Ice- 
brooke; and thus fortified, the extravagant comedy 
of Stirling Coyne’s went well. 


Last Saturday a very respectable representation 
(as times go) of Goldsmith’s ‘* She Stoops to Conquer” 
was given at the Crystal Palace. Generally speaking 
we have to complain of the roughness, the absence 
of all chronological fidelity with which eighteenth- 
century pieces are acted nowadays, not excepting 
even when they have long runs and are belauded by 
the entire press. Anything rougher than the ever- 
to-be-vaunted performance of the ‘School for 
Scandal” at the Vaudeville, we do not desire to see. 
The actors there, high as they stand in the profession, 
are no more representatives of the courtliness of the 
Georgian epoch than they are of the manners of the 
early Plantagenets. However, Goldsmith’s comedy 
affords lesser opportunity for damaging comparisons. 
It is a broad racketty piece in which the coarseness 
of modern acting is not so much out of place. 
Hardcastle is a countryman—a gentleman, of course, 
but still not a fine gentleman; Tony Lumpkin is a 
boor; Hastings and Marlow are on free-and-easy 
terms in the supposed country inn, and the latter is 
by nature a sheepish sort of fellow. Sothat real polish 
of deportment is not so imperatively called for in 
this play, and we consequently do not miss it. The 
ladies, being gentlewomen, are usually the weak 
point, for our modern actresses have not as a rule 
the smallest conception of the demeanour of a 
gentlewoman of the last century. Luckily on 
Saturday Miss Hardcastle fell to the hands of Miss 
Eleanor Bufton, and Miss Bufton is a careful and a 
well-instructed artist. The impersonation was there- 
fore a great success. Miss Fanny Hughes too was 
easy and commendable as Miss Neville. The young 
men were done fairly by Mr. W. H. Vernon and Mr. 
G. Temple; Mr. W. H. Stephens played Hardcastle 
with real humour and point; and the Tony Lumpkin 
of Mr. Lionel Brough was again a feature, as it used 
to be at St. James’s. He was called at the end of 
the first act, and altogether made a great hit. The 

lesser parts were filled by Mr. H. J. Turner, Miss 
Lavis and Miss Kate Lee. We are indebted to Mr. 
W. H. Swanborough for this very creditable addition 
to the amusements of the Crystal Palace. The 
comedy was preceded by the overture to ‘* Le Cheval 
de Bronze,” brilliantly played by Mr. Manns’s 
forces. 


The little theatre at Charing Cross opened on 
Monday under Mr. W. H. C. Nation’s management, 
and of course with some new French songs by the 
enthusiastic lessee. The bill however is far from 
strong. A couple of old out-of-date comedies and a 
very feeble extravaganza make up the entertain- 
ment. In Garrick’s sketchy comedietta of “ The 
Irish Widow " there is but little to make interesting 
the couple that were imported from “ Le Mariage 
Forcé” of Molidére to supply the celebrated Mrs. 
Barry with a part, and that now are played by Miss 
Emily Vining and Mr. W. H. Stephens. The 
humour is of an obsolete sort. The same judgment 
applies to Douglas Jerrold’s “‘ Doves in a Cage,” 
a two-act piece which dates back to 1835, and which 
portrays scenes and} sentiments no longer possible 
or tolerable. The “cage” in the title is the old 
Fleet prison: ex|pede Herculem. Mr. J. H. Allen 
from New York is as thoroughly out of place in the 
light humour of this comedy as a bandit in a game 
of blind man’s buff. His forte is evidently the 
fiercely melodramatic; and his presence and bear- 
ing in this piece are unaccountable. Of the ex- 
travaganza we may say that it is by Mr. Gilbert 
& Beckett; that it is called “The Last of the 
Legends,” and that its field is a comic repre- 
sentation of the future, the events being supposed 
to happen six hundred years hence. The pro- 
gress of the world has often supplied food for 
burlesque prophecies, but the limit of the human 
imagination is always painfully apparent when we 
attempt to foreshadow the to-come. Here is Mr. 
Gilbert A Beckett, trying to think of extravagant 
things for his coming race, and he can only imagine 
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a heavy downpour. 


tances from each other. 


a box. 


declared the winner. 


Saturday next. 


very creditably. 


in graceful dances. 


he will repay it. 


galvanic batteries and clairvoyance and homeopathy 
—things which are thoroughly familiar; he cannot 
take us into utterly new relations and surroundings. 
Mr. a Beckett is not alone in this imaginative 
poverty; it is the common defect of humanity 
whether we set about realising the next world or 
We can only conceive what we 
know; and our greatest extravagances of conception 
are mere variations of familiar things. 
burlesque there is not much fantasy evinced and 
not much life: it exists, however, for the purpose of 
allowing Mr. Nation’s songs to be heard, and they 
are heard, and Mr. Nation, we suppose, is happy. 
Mr. Arthur Wood makes the réle of Smith, Duke 
of Bayswater as’ amusing as he possibly can; 
Miss Emily Pitt, Miss E. Vining, Miss Cecil, 
F. Wood and Mr. 
George Yarnold are more or less effective—generally 
less—and the extravaganza limps along somewhat 
sadly. 


Alice Mowbray, Mr. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Another of those Postmen’s Races which are due 
to the ingenuity of Mr. W. Holland, one of the most 
fertile of inventors in amusement, took place at North 
Woolwich Gardens on Monday, though the féte was 
greatly marred by the incessant rain. 
however pluckily started on their competitive course, 
postmen being too well used to rain to care even for 
The race came off on a long es- 
planade on the river side, extending for some hundred 
yards, and planted with trees, placed at-equal dis- 
Upon each of these trees 
was placed an ordinary door-knocker, and beneath it 
It was the duty of the competitors in the 
races to place a card in each of these boxes, and give 
a double ‘rat-tat”’ at the knocker, the postman who 
arrived at the winning post first, after having delivered 
all his cards and knocked at the knockers, being 
There were only two heats, for 
not only the rain overhead but the slush underfoot 
interfered with the proceedings; and it was agreed 
that the remaining courses should be postponed until 
An adjournment was then made to 
the theatre, where an excellent entertainment was 
provided. First came the ‘Spitalfields Weaver,” 
in which the part of Simmonds was taken by a 
letter-carrier of the G.P.O., who acquitted himself 
A comic ballet followed, and then 
the burlesque of “ Aladdin” with Mr. Lloyd as 
Widow Twankay and Misses Hamilton and Fielding 
The weather cleared up in 
the evening and allowed some dancing on the 
platform. 








RESPECTABLE UTILITY. 





[From the Arcadian.] 


Mr. Stockton-Tytes will bear being studied; more, 
For the race of Tytes is fast dying 
out, through its members being absorbed and lost in 
the general mass of the profession, for the reason 
that managers now-a-days decline to engage any in- 
dividual for a distinct line of business. 
of the very old established metropolitan theatres,— 
the refuge for Shakespeare, Sheridan, Morton and 
Colman,—does Mr. Stockton-Tytes now find a home. 
Time was when the distinction emphasized by Tytes 
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engagement found by Mr. Tytes it proved the latter 
and that professional found himself without meang 
of subsistence for the succeeding six months. §o 
down Mr. Tytes goes into the country to discover 
some provincial temple of fame that has not guc- 
cumbed to what we may term this ‘French invasion” 
(for the system is borrowed from the foreign style of 
management). He is engaged at Brittleton as one of 
the stock company—we might say as one of the stones, 
for any interest the public takes in his existence, 
He is a victim offered up at the shrine of progress, 
immolated by modern improvement, suffocated by 
the odour of Realism. Yes— Caste,” ‘ Two Roses,” 
and this class of drama—Robertson, Albery, and 
Byron, these are the delegates who have signed the 
death-blow of Mr. Stockton-Tytes. 

So, beloved Stockton! friend of our youth, we 
would view thee in all the glories of our young 
memories’ experience, paint thee in the exuberance 
of thy freshness, in the zenith of thy histrionic 
triumphs of a dozen or so different characters per 
week ; recall these varied trophies of thy art; open 
the book of reminiscences of which thy boldness ig 
the cover—lay bare thy habits, speech, and deeds— 
the end and aim of thy existence. 

Mr. Stockton-Tytes is probably the son of middle- 
class people, who reside in London, and judging 
from certain facts which have recently reached us, 
we have reason to believe he first saw the light in a 
three-pair back, over a small chandler’s shop, and 
he himself was originally intended for that highly 
profitable calling. Much of his early life is involved 
in obscurity, but suffice it to say, he burst forth 
about seven years ago in Brittleton. Mr. Tytes is 
generally rather below the middle height, his com- 
plexion sallow, except where his moustache and 
whiskers should be, which is always very speckled 
and blue. At night, however, this peculiarity 
is atoned for—his yellowness merges into a radiant 
glow, and its surroundings into snowy white, 
the effect of a lavish application of vermilion 
and whitening. Wher beards are required, 
Mr. Tytes answers the demand by a plentiful 
supply of Indian ink, if it is at hand, and 
somebody else’s, and with burnt cork, if is not. 
His wardrobe is not by any means extensive. For 
many years he has carried out his professional 
requirements on one pair of russet boots and a 
similar number of red tights. For all other articles 
needed to adorn his person, he levies a demand on 
the resources of the salaried costumier to the 
establishment. We have alleged that with the fall of 
the old fashioned drama Tytes must decline, for his 
very existence is bound up init. There is not a 
piece that has attained anything like even a mediocre 
popularity, within the last fifty years, of which he 
cannot furnish you with the characters and the 
plot; no original business, that has been introduced 
by ‘‘stars’’ or leading men, with which he is not 
familiar. He is a perfect encyclopedia of theatrical 
anecdote, and is the terror of our friend Muffleton 
Vodville alias Potts. With amateurs, he always 
wages war, and has never, by any chance, seen much 
talent in any one but first-class luminaries. Second- 
rate stars he denounces as a “‘ people who couldn’t get 
an engagement for stock business” (he always can), 
80 were compelled to take to “ starring it.” However 
near, Tytes may have approached the verge of 
reputation, he has never quite reached it, although 
the occupants of the gallery are always on cheerfully 
familiar terms with him. Mr. Tytes often appears, 
not only under his own name, but also bearing that 
of other gentlemen whose existence cannot by any 
possibility be traced beyond the fertile imagination 
of the prompter and the printer. For instance, we 
have witnessed our light-hearted friend announced 
by name for Rosencrantz; we have beheld him 
under the appellation of Mr. Robinson in 
the ‘“‘second actor,” and detected him as Mr. 
Jones in the priest. He has been Mr. Stockton- 
Tytes as Squire Garden in the first act of a 
melodrama, and Mr. Mufflehose as Darkey Bill 
in the second. In the matter of parts, or 
business, Mr. Tytes is always most particular; as 


was rigidly observed. Then, in the days of Garrick, 
Kemble, Kean, and Macready, Stockton could claim 
and find hia rights admitted. In the palmy era of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, Mr. Stockton-Tytes 
flourished as indisputably in his hemisphere as the 
bright and particular ‘‘ stars” (sometimes too par- 
ticular Tytes thought them) did in theirs. But asa 
definite branch in the dramatic tree, Stockton-Tytes 
is fast being lopped off,. He is now engaged, not by his 
talent, but by his particular height, nose, twang, one 
eye, length of arms, or individuality in legs. He is 
selected and summoned from the most obscure pro- 
vincial playhouse to appear in the production or 
revival of some ‘sensation’ at a metropolitan es- 
tablishment. A particular carbuncle, a striking bend, 
some peculiarity in form or face, which, but fifty years 
since, would have banished all hope of success, is now 
to be the key that opens to him a London season. 
He is engaged for one part, and that for so long and 
no longer than the piece shall run—it may be a year, 
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or @ night, asthe public may determine. In the last 
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to his method of copying out and studying the same, 
His parts (always excepting 
when a ‘‘ star’’ comes along and dispenses his cha- 
racters bound in brown paper) are always transcribed 
by himself, and, with a most laudable economy, he 
seldom permits them to cover more than half a sheet 
Of this valuable document 
(which he usually carries in his waistcoat pocket) he 
is seldom or never plundered, the reason being that 
in consequence of its numberless hieroglyphics not 
a soul except Mr. Tytes would ever attempt to read 
We ourselves were conscious of a cold shudder 
once when, ina moment of confidence, Tytes once 
asked us to hear him, to judge if he were perfect 
in the words of his part, inscribed upon a similar 
We were directed to read for E. R. H. 
1. E. ‘the cire”’ 2nd. wd. prop. E. L. H. 2nd H.— 
Enter at Right Hand First Entrance, at the cue of 
‘‘the circumstance” second time it is uttered, and 
Exit Left Hand Second Entrance at the cue of * the 
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world’s property.” Lower down and several times 
as we tracked through the paper, we lighted on the 
monosyllable ‘‘ Bus,” which Mr. Tytes obligingly 
informed indicated Business, When he came to 
this he remembered that he was to fight, to drink, 
to shout, to embrace somebody, or to tumble down 
and die, as the case might be. But more than any- 
thing which excited our astonishment, and called 
forth our wondering admiration, was the marvellous 
facility he evinced in adapting his own words to 
supply any slight defect of memory connected with 
the words of the author. We passed by trifling 
alterations or substitutions such as ‘‘ Tell the band 
to strike up” for ‘‘ Bid the musicians play.” We 
permitted him to call a character designated Mr. 
Crouch, ‘‘ Mr. Cripps,” but our estimation of his in- 
ventive powers reached its climax, when on expecting 
to hear him say (so the part announced), ‘‘ Nay, 
then, I see you haye taken something ill;” he 
ejaculated, ‘ Ah, I see you have taken something that 
has disagreed with you.” 

Although we have never either seen or heard a 
chorus without recognising Mr. Tytes’s person or 
voice, his ear can never have been attuned to 
harmony. Tytes usually possesses the strongest 
lungs, of which he makes frequent use. If there is 
one time more than another, when he deems it 
incumbent to exert them, it is when he is “‘ dying,” 
his idea being always to sounp the sense. The 
Entrances poe Exits of Tytes are a study in them- 
selves. Upon what authority we know not, but 
Tytes evidently entertains the idea that no message 
can be rapidly conveyed without two small steps 
anda skip. This is especially observable in a battle 
scene when Tytes is entrusted with an embassy, on 
which occasion he always raises his hand as a 
martial salute, runs swiftly his couple of paces, 
skips, and walks slowly off. 








PILGRIMS’ MUSIC. 





The service in the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, 
which started the pilgrims to Paray-le-Monial on 
Monday was effective in its way. At seven o’clock 
compline was sung in the choir, when the vesper 
lights were lit. The Archbishop, habited in a white 
and gold cope and wearing a while jewelled mitre, 
was conducted in procession to the pulpit on the 
south side at the second bay, a priest bearing the 
pastoral staff. The lively hymn ‘Daily, daily, 
sing to Mary,’”’ was sung as a processional, and 
before it ended the Archbishop had taken his place 
in the pulpit, behind him standing two deacons in 
dalmatic and tunicle, one holding the pastoral staff, 
and one the crozier. The Exposition and Benedic- 
tion of the Sacrament—one of the most beautiful of 
the Roman Catholic services—proceeded in the 
ordinary way, the Archbishop officiating as priest. 
The “O Salutaris Hostia’’ was very well and 
congregationally sung to the traditional tune when 
the Host had been removed in the monstrance 
from the tabernacle to the gauzy shrine high over 
the altar. Then was chanted by a curious woman- 
like voice in the organ gallery—the organ being 
admirably played—the Litany of Loretto, after 
which came the Tantum ergo to the same tune that 
English Churchmen know so well in ‘“ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” And when, after the sacra- 
mental benediction, the Host had been restored to 
the Tabernacle, the bulk of the choir from the 
chancel returned direct to the sacristy, but the 
Archbishop proceeded with a section of the choir 
and a number of priests round the church giving 
his blessing to the pilgrims and the general con- 
gregation as he went. The crush coming out of the 
cathedral resembled rather the exit from Drury 
Lane on a Boxing-night than anything else. 








MRS. WELDON’S VOCAL NURSHRY. 





To rae Eprror. 

Srr,—Your article on this subject gives me an 
opportunity I gladly profit by of making an attempt 
to get my system of teaching known. It is a system 
which I hope and believe will be introduced into 
all our infant schools in time. I published a letter 
in the Cosmopolitan a fortnight ago, appealing to 
those who have been induced to patronise the pro- 
posed National Training School for Music at the 
Albert Hall, an institution which like the other 





academies would only tend to encourage the “ miser- 
able mediocrity universal among singers.” 

A small private fortune cannot alone do much to 
benefit so ‘‘ gigantic a scheme” as the reform I am 
attempting. We do our best, we give all our time, 
and all we have. As for taking grown-up people to 
teach, it is folly attempting it. After four months 
training with me, persons who had vainly tried for 
years to obtain engagements, are fitted sufficiently 
in ‘miserable mediocrity” to satisfy the specu- 
lative desire of agents, and though all I bargain or 
ask for is two years’ patient and conscientious study, 
they leave me without a thank-you, in debt to me 
for money as well as time and trouble, as soon as 
they get a wretched and (what would be to me) 
humiliating engagement. Should you grant me 
space in future numbers to explain my method as 
clearly as the system admits, I think I could satisfy 
every one of the Christian, solid, and practicable 
principles upon which I have started my ‘ Vocal 
Nursery.’’—Yours, &c. 

Georgina WELDON. 

Tavistock House, Sept. 1, 1878. 








BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 





Last week we could only shortly chonicle the suc- 
cess of Sig. Randegger’s cantata, ‘ Fridolin,” a 
musical setting of the story of Schiller’s ‘‘ Gang nach 
dem Eisenhammer.’’ The poem kas been trans- 
lated into rather inflated English verse by Madame 
Rudersdorff. In the English version we naturally 
miss the polish and felicity of Schiller’s diction, 
since it usually takes a poet to translate a poet; but 
as a vehicle for musical illustration the adaptor’s 
somewhat stilted phrases are serviceable enough. 
For lyrical colouring a coarse canvas is often more 
suitable than a fine one. The libretto too is very 
well mapped out. Schiller’s story is one of thwarted 
vengeance and poetical justice. A page with the 
usual pagelike proclivities is in love with his fair 
lady, and the attachment, though purely platonic 
and devotional, is carried to the ears of his master 
the Count by an insidious squire, who himself loves 
the Countess with an unholy passion. Incensed at 
the tale borne to him, the Count accedes to a sug- 
gestion of Hubert the squire, that the page shall be 
sent to the Cownt’s forge, with a message to the 
forzemen so worded that they shall recognise it as a 
sign to cast him into the furnace. Fridolin, sent 
on his errand, first asks his mistress if she has any 
commissions, and she instructs him to enter a way- 
side church and pray for her. The delay of executing 
this task saves Fridolin’s life; for Hubert, fatally 
eager to hear if the page has perished, hurries to 
the forge, arrives there first, and accidentally gives 
the signal for his own destruction, which is the 
question ‘‘ Have ye obeyed your lord’s decree?’’ 
He is thereupon seized and cast into the fire, while 
the Count who has learnt Fridolin’s innocence arrives 
in time to save him from a similar fate. 

This story leaves an opening for several dramatic 
scenes” or tableaux, which Signor Randegger has 
cleverly dealt with. The melodramatic incidents, 
which indeed are sensational, are relieved with light 
pastoral and domestic numbers, so that the colour- 
ing is by no means monotonous, nor is the story a 
succession of agitated and emotional events. Sig. 
Randegger has proved a variety of resource and a 
fecund fancy. So the fatal password, ‘Is obeyed 
your lord’s decree,” is assigned a musical phrase 
which recurs at intervals in a suggestive manner. 
A scena for Hubert, ‘‘ Proceed thou hateful minion,”’ 
is highly wrought with fierce and lurid lights 
alternated with softer shades, as the singer’s heart 
vibrates between love and hatred. This scena, and 
a ballad for the Count, “‘O woman with the pure 
and guileless face,” are instances of Sig. Randegger's 
skill in mood-painting. His aptitude in the broader 
scenery of musical illustration is shown in the whole 
scene at the forge, from the chorus of the demoniaca] 
workmen to the arrival of the Squire, his seizure 
and immolation as he puts the fatal question, and 
the horror of the Count as he hurries up and 
learns the fate of the spy. All this scene is 


— 


fashioned with climacteric power, and the orchestra- 
tion is especially made the exponent of forcible and 
eloquent ideas—the raging flames, the rage of 
jealousy and murderous hate, the struggle of the 
baffled spy in the hands of the savages, and their 
fierce exultation mingling with the crackle and roar 
as they hurl him into the midst of it, all make up a 
picture of wild and weird significance. Among the 
lighter numbers of the work which affords a sunny 
contrast to scenes like the above, are a charmingly 
bright and pleasant hunting chorus, a spinning 
chorus, a clever canon for the Countess and Fridolin, 
‘* Above yon sun,” a joyful chorus and dance of 
villagers, and a bit of religious shading in an 
‘* Angelus” which interrupts the festivity. All 
these morceaux favour the conviction that Sig. 
Randegger’s cantata is the labour of a thoughtful 
and cultivated artist, and induces one to wonder 
why, since this is so good, the composer does not 
habitually give us more of his work. 


The last day of the Birmingham Festival—namely 
Friday—was during the morning given to a varied 
and contrasted program in which Handel, Spohr, 
Haydn, and Rossini were the representative names. 
The performance opened with Spohr’s hymn “ Gott, 
Du bist gross,” a work thoroughly characteristic of 
the composer and full of charm and beauty, being 
little governed by the severe ecclesiastical style. 
The tender duet ‘Children pray this love to 
cherish,” for contralto and tenor, and the beautiful 
solo ‘Thou Earth waft sweet incense” were tho 
chief points in the execution. These numbers were 
respectively sung by Mdme. Trebelli and Vernon 
Rigby and by Malle. Titiens; and the concluding 
chorus ** God Thou art great,” with the introduced 
fugue on the words ‘‘ Thou art the mighty one ” was 
well given by the choral forces. After the Hymn 
came an ‘‘Ave Maria” of Rossini’s, one of his 
posthumous works written for a four-part chorus 
and with orchestral accompaniments added by Sir 
Michael Costa. The music is of the melodious 
school of the composer and has a smack of the 
Stabat Mater ; but while it contains nothing dero- 
gatory to the master, it is as little calculated to 
advance Rossini’s reputation. Haydn’s Mass in D 
minor, sometimes called the Imperial, was the next 
work of importance; but between this and the “Ave 
Maria” Mdlle. Albani sang ‘‘ Angels ever bright and 
fair’ with such excellent effect that the Mayor gave 
the signal for repetition. The encore however was 
not complied with. The Imperial Mass is, with 
that in B flat, the best known and most esteemed 
in Catholic worship. It is of a mixed style of com- 
position, and little marked by severity of treatment; 
thus the choral ‘‘ Gloria” is bright and glowing, and 
the “Et Incarnatus” has quite a secular beauty 
as much too may be said of the ‘Et resurrexit.” 
On the other hand the ‘‘ Sanctus’ and the ‘ Bene- 
dictus” are noble and impressive movements, and 
the “Dona nobis” with its fugal imitations betrays 
the brain of a master-spirit. The solos were sung by 
Mdmes. Sherrington and Patey, Messrs. Cummings 
and Foli. 

A double chorus, with organ-accompaniment, by 
Rossini opened the second part of the concert. This 
also was a posthumous work, one of those disposed 
of by the widow Rossini. It was composed on the 
words ‘‘ Cantemus Domino glorioso,” and is a solemn 
piece of workmanship conceived rather in the spirit 
of the early Italian masters than according to 
Rossinian traditions. Though here and there the 
scholastic purity of his ideal suffers a divergence, 
yet on the whole the tone is sustainedly lofty and 
grand, and its solemnity surprised many hearers 
who expected from a work of Rossini a mere beautiful 
sensuous expression of the sacred principle. The 
program concluded with a selection from the choruses 
of “Israel in Egypt” including the great chorus 
‘‘ They loathed to drink of the river,” the ‘ Hail- 
stone’ Chorus,” and “*He smote the first-born.” 
Some of the solo numbers were also given with 
telling effect, especially Mr. Sims Reeves’s ever-re- 
markable singing of ‘* The enemy said,” and the 
duet ‘* The Lord is a man of war’’ by Messrs. Santley 
and Foli. The choristers however were not in first- 
rate condition, not up to their previous standard, 
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began to show themselves. Interest therefore con- 
centrated upon the solo efforts, among which Mdme. 
Patey's rendering of “ Their land brought forth 
frogs’’ was very successful. At the termination of 
Mr. Reeves'’s great solo, all restraint broke down, 
and a regular secular stamping and clapping burst 
forth. The official sign was made for an encore, 
but again it was disregarded. 

In the evening a performance of ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus” closed the Festival, with the soprano 
music apportioned between Mdlle. Titiens and 
Mdme. Sherrington, the contralto assigned to 
Mdme. Patey, the tenor solos in the first part sung 
by Mr. Cummings, and those of the second part by 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Mdme. Sherrington in “ Pious 
orgies,” Mdlle. Titiens in ‘‘ From mighty kings,” 
Mdme. Patey in “ Father of Heaven,” Mr. 
Cummings in ‘Call forth thy powers,” Mr. Sims 
Reeves in ‘‘ How vain is man,” and Mr. Santley in 
“The Lord worketh wonders,” did their several 
best; and the chorus singing this time was quite 
satisfactory. Thus closed a more than usually 


successful music meeting, with pecuniary results as ' 


gratifying in their way as the artistic achievements. 
The statistical tables of the attendance and receipts 
afford food for congratulation. The attendance on 
the first day, Tuesday, was 3480, the receipts £3764 
7s. 5d.; on Wednesday, 3304, receipts, £3208 0s.. 
1d.; on Thursday, 4638, receipts, £4529 9s. 4d.’ 
on Friday, 3987, receipts, £3297 7s. 9d.; making’ 
with some subscribers for the entire series, a grand 
total of 15,409 attendances, and a receipt from al] 
sources of £15,660 9s. 7d., or £1529 10s. 4d. in 
excess of the highest amount taken at previous 
Festivals. -No doubt the attendance of the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the lively interest shown by him in 
the proceedings conduced to this favourable issue 
The arrangements for the comfort of visitors and 
the courtesy accorded to the press deserve honourable 
mention among the elements which resulted in 
making the Birmingham Festival of 1873 a great 
puccess. 





THE SCHUMANN FESTIVAL AT BONN 





(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

The Musical Festival which took place at Bonn 
last week “in memory of Robert Schumann” has 
been generally pronounced a great and genuine 
success, and has proved a delight to the many 
thousands who flocked to it from farand near. The 
official name given to the Festival was Gediichtniss- 
feicr fiir Robert Schumann am 17,18, 19 August 
1873, zu Bonn. To not a few the festival has 
proved in addition a pleasant surprise—for although 
the announcement of a three days’ performance 
of a composer's music was not altogether a novel 
proceeding, still the only precedent in Germany had 
been the “ Beethoven Centenary Festival "—and 
assuming that experiment to have succeeded, it 
might not prove the same with Schumann's music. 

Well, the festival is over, the three days’ perform- 
ances were listened to with unabated interest, and 
no complaints have been heard of a gloomy 
weariness on the part of the listeners; nay, on the 
contrary, very many have carried away, in addition 
to pleasant recollections the conviction that another 
true name has been added to the list of great 
composers, and that Schumann’s Muse, always 
earnest, is yet free from gloom and sickly melancholy. 

I wish to give your readers a general impression 
of the Festival and of the experiences there gained, 
rather than a detailed criticism, which seems here 
hardly called for. 

It is well known that the “ Beethoven-Halle” 
where this Festival took place, was inaugurated two 
years ago by that given in honour of Beethoven 
under the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. The 
room hardly does honour to the name it bears; it is 
built of wood, is rather narrow, with galleries 
supported by heavy beams, projecting far into the 
arena. It is only moderately high, not vaulted, 


and, in the opinion of many, has little resonance 
as was clearly shown on the third day, during the 
performance of the chamber music. 

Beethoven was born at Bonn, and spent his youth 
there; Schumann passed his later years on the 
Rhine—at Diisseldorf, as conductor (the post held 


before him by Mendelssohn and Reitz)—but when 
he became afflicted with the illness which death 
only ended, he was transferred to Bonn, where he 
died and lies buried, a very simple gravestone mark- 
ing his resting-place,.in the bright little cemetery 
where Niebuhr, Bunsen, Arndt, Schiller’s wife and 
son, and others of renown are his companions. 

That Bonn before other towns should therefore 
have wished to honour him by giving this festival, and 
erecting a monument to him, appears only natural, 
and the more so, as his first biographer, M. de 
Wasielewski, is the chief musical authority there 
(being the town’s appointed Capellmeister). He on 
this occasion conducted a portion of the perform- 
ances which had been prepared by him with skill 
and zeal, to judge among other things by the 
admirable singing of the choir, the main part of 
which was from Bonn, and had been trained by 
him. 





Although a cursory glance at the program given 
below would hardly bear out the assertion, still 
the strength of the festival, in my opinion, lay in 
the instrumental element rather than the vocal. 
I mean as to the works given, not in reference to 
their performance. And this best represented 
Schumann as a composer. For although his songs 
are counted among his finest productions, yet even 
there how important is the instrumental accompani- 
ment! and when we consider the four symphonies, 
overtures, chamber works, and his numerous piano 
compositions, how far do they outbalance the 
“ Paradise and the Peri’? and other cantatas, his 
| Requiems and orchestral ballads ! 

The program was as follows :— 


Sunvay, Avoust 17.—First Concert, 
Symphony, (No. 4, D minor.) 
“ The Paradise and the Peri.” 


Mowpay, Aveust 18.—Second Concert. 

Overture to Byron’s “ Manfred" 
Concerto (A minor) for Pianoforte. 
“ Nachtlied” iy to the night) for 

Chorus and Orchestra. 
Symphony (No. 2, C major) 
Scenes from Goethe’s “ Faust” (Part 3). 
TuEspar, Aveust 19.—Morning Performance of Chamber 

Music. 
ee ote: (No. 8, A major) 
jongs “ Stille Thraenen ” ........4+++ 
“ Auftraege” ...... one } Madame Wilt. 


“Mit Myrthen und Rosen” .... 
Wanker? o0.06.00.00 cescices } Herr Diener. 
Andante and Variations for two Piano- 
ee ey » 
ngs “ Wehmuth” .......cceseeevers 
“Sonntag am Rhein”.... $e Madame Joachim. 


_ _ “Die Loewenbraut” ...... ase - Herr Stockausen. 
Quintet for Pianoforte and String Instruments. 


The selection, therefore, comprising chiefly 
works composed in the zenith of his creative powers, 
was excellent ; it contained enough vocal pieces to 
give relief to the important orchestral works ; and on 
the last day, allotted to each soloist some choice 
songs from the beautiful collections which the 
departed master has bequeathed to the world. 

In accordance with the predominance of the in- 
strumental element, the orchestra was large in 
comparison to the choir, and placed in the centre ; 
whereas the main portion of the choir was pushed 
back on the platform, extending on the sides of the 
orchestra far under the low protruding balcony; it 
numbered 394 (nominally) against 111 members of 
the band. The string portion of the orchestra was 
splendid, more particularly the violins, while the 
violoncello and double basses on the whole did not 
produce that firm and sonorous tone which their 
numbers led the hearers to expect. The bulk of 
them was placed far back on the platform in a line, 
and although their position may partly account for 
the slight deficiency referred to, 1 am inclined to 
attribute it also to the custom in Germany of placing 
the violoncellists on level ground and to the exclusive 
use of four-stringed double basses. The band 
comprised 36 violins, 14 violas, 14 violoncelli, 
and 12 double basses. The wind instrument 
players on the whole did their work very well, 
as was particularly the case in the “ Paradise 
and the Peri,” where so much delicate accompani- 
ment falls to their share, and also in the Scherzo 
of the second Symphony given on the second day— 
where they kept up admirably with the violins in 
the passionate first subject taken at great speed. 

And this host of good rausicians was led by one 
whom they appeared to trust implicitly and to follow 
willingly—by Joachim of world-wide fame. 











ef 

They who have attended any of the rehearsals 
can testify to the remarkable attention in the 
orchestra, and to the willingness with which passages 
were rehearsed again and again at the conductor's 
bidding; thus results were attained which did equal 
honour to all parties. Among the three great 
orchestral works that were given, the performance 
of the “ Manfred” Overture, was to my mind the 
most remarkable, as being perhaps the most difficult 
composition to bring out so clearly as was here done. 
Joachim having mastered the intentions of the 
composer fully, seemed to have infused his reading 
into the performers, whom he wielded at leisure, 
and like one man—and thus this remarkable work 
of prevailing sombre hue, produced at its conclusion 
a storm of applause from the spell-bound audience, 

Next in point of beauty was the performance of 
the Second Symphony, to which allusion has already 
been made. The Scherzo movement with its two 
beautiful trios was marvellously played, and likewise 
the Andante, where the violins performed the shakes 
in high positions on the twice-recurring melody, and 
resolved them with a unanimity of movement and 
perfection of intonation, unequalled in my recol- 
lection. 

With reference to this Symphony the introduction 
to the book of words contains a quotation from 
Schumann’s pen, which tells its own tale so well 
that I give it below.* 

The only other Symphony given was that marked 
No. IV., although really of earlier date than No. II. 
It ushered in the festival on the first day and was 
played with great vigour and precision—the oboist 
distinguishing himself in the slow movement (Ro- 
manza) by his beautiful tone;,and musicianlike 
playing. , 

At the conclusion of the Symphony, the consum: 
mate playing of which introduced to the vast and 
appreciative audience the splendid band and its 
conductor, great applause broke forth. The musical 
success of the festival was now established. Before 
I pass to the vocal works I have to refer to those 
instrumental performances in which, save one (the 
string quartet, on the third day) that artist took a 
prominent part, in whom a kindly, almost affection- 
ate sympathy centred, namely Madame Schumann. 
Germany has recently paid her a tribute, and done 
so in such a delicate and quiet way as to oblige the 
highly sensitive artist to accept the homage of her 
countrymen, tendered to her in acknowledgment of 
private worth and artistic excellence. 

At this festival whenever Mdme. Schumann 
appeared in the orchestra, there arose such a burst 
of applause, accompanied by cheering, waving of 
handkerchiefs, and showering flowers as must have 
made it somewhat difficult for the recipient of all 
this well-earned homage to collect herself and per- 
form with that calmness which her task demanded. 
On the first occasion she played her husband’s Con- 
certo in A, well known and much loved wherever a 
pianist and an orchestra can be found to do it 
justice. Mdme. Schumann controlled herself and 
played with a calmness, and yet with that unabated 
vigour and perfect execution, which placed her per- 
formance among the most remarkable at this festival, 
and, as I should think, in her long artistic career 
likewise. She was accompanied with masterly dis- 
eretion by the band, Joachim conducting. The 
Piano part in the famous Quintet was played as 
beautifully by Mdme. Schumann, who further took 
part in the duet for two pianos, andante and varia- 
tions, in which she was ably supported by Professor 
Rudorff of Berlin, and which produced an excellent 
effect. 

In taking leave of Mdme. Schumann, one must be 
allowed to express the hope that the Festival has 
been an event of satisfaction to one who has 50 
largely contributed to make understood the worth of 
him whom she has mourned so long and so well. 

O. G. 

[We are compelled to postpone the remaining 
portion of this notice till our next week’s issue.] 








* “T made the first sketch while I was still very ill, and I may 
truly say that it was chiefly by mental resistance that I strove 
to overcome my condition ; this shows its influence in the work. 
The first movement particularly gives evidence of this conflict, 
and is consequently very capricious and obstinate.” 
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The Story of Goethe’s Life. By Grorncz Henry 

Lewes. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1873. 

So long as the German language and literature 
last, the names of Goethe and Schiller will, we 
suppose, retain if not the highest position in the 
temple of fame (for the future is full of greater 
possibilities) at all events a very high position in 
niches somewhat on a level. The two poets have 
always been bracketed, by common admirers as well 
as by partisans. The former are accustomed to 
venerate. both, the latter to dispute as to the 
superiority of their respective geniuses. In Goethe's 
time comparisons were already drawn; but he him- 
self used to observe with good humour and self- 
satisfaction that “ instead of disputing whether he 
or Schiller were the greater, people ought to thank 
heaven that there were two such fellows in existence.” 
In fact there is no comparison but rather a contrast 
to be formed between their genius. Goethe was 
wont to rise from particulars to generals; he would 
take real life and concrete forms and raise these to 
poetic forms. Schiller descended from generals to 
particulars; he strove to impart to general ideas 
life, substance, and solidity. Goethe was the poet of 
induction, Schiller of deduction. In short we see in 
them the ancient contrast between the poetry of art 
and the poetry of nature. Both poets were at 
variance with Christianity—or at all events with the 
ecclesiastical form of it. Goethe took the pan- 
theistic point of view, or that which defies nature ; 
Schiller the rationalistic, or that which deifies man. 


« Goethe’s muse sprang into life full-grown and armed 


yet without effort, a poetic Pallas. What he was, 
he became spontaneously, without striving, without 
self-assertion. His earliest productions evidence 
this, so hearty and natural are they, so firm and 
defined. Take his ‘Gliick und Traum,” -his 
“ Sehnsucht,” his ‘‘ Nachtgesang,” his ‘‘ Trost in 
Thriinen.” In all these, thoifgh they relate to 
individual ‘experiences, his own love stories, there 
is no unruly passion, no fermentation of feeling 
struggling vainly for due expression. . The fermenta- 
tion is over, and we have only the clear, golden, 
sparkling wine of poetic thought. 

The present volume is an abridgment of Mr. 
Lewes’s two bulky volumes on Goethe’s Life, 
giving his outward career and the characteristics 
of his genius. Mr. Lewes’s aptitude for such a 
presentation is too well-known to render indication 
necessary. The chief incidents of Goethe’s life 
are faithfully placed before us. Goethe was a 
precocious child from the outset. Mr. Lewes as- 
sumes that people may be surprised to hear this, 
since marvellous children commonly end as dullards 
if they do not die early. But we take leave to think 
that genius generally gives signs of its presence at 
a& premature age. Mozart was a wonderful child; 
Milton and Pope “ lisped in numbers; ” Merguson 
discovered some of the laws of mechanics when he 
was eight years old; and Watt's experiments with 
his aunt's tea-kettle are proverbial. Shelley and 
Cowley may be added to the list of precocious 
geniuses, which indeed is vast. So we do not 
consider it exceptional in Goethe to write dialogues 
and moral reflections in German and Latin in his 
eighth year, and to learn Greek at an equally early 
age and acquire Italian by surreptitiously over- 
hearing his father teach Cornelia. In 1765 he 
went to the Leipsic University, purporting to study 
law, but really studying letters. He took his degree 
six years later and went to Webzlar, which became 
the scene of the ‘‘ Leiden Werthers.” In 1775 he 
accepted the invitation of the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar to settle in his capital, and in that 
villagesque city Goethe became a sort of miniature 
statesman and rose by rapid preferment until he 
became Privy Councillor at the age of thirty. The 
aspect and modus vivendi of Weimar are graphically 
sketched’ by our author. The city walls are still 
erect; gate and portcullis still spoke of days of 
warfare. Within these walls were six or seven 
hundred houses, not more, most of them very 
ancient. Under these roofs were about seven 
thousand inhabitants—for the most part not hand- 
some. The city gates were strictly guarded. Nog 


one could pass through them in a cart or carriage 
without leaving his name in the sentinel’s book; 
even Goethe, minister and favourite, could not 
escape this tiresome formality, as we gather from 
one of his letters to the Frau von Stein, directing 
her to go out alone, and meet him beyond the 
gates, lest their exit together should be known. 
During Sunday service a chain was thrown across 
the streets leading to the church, to bar out all 
passengers ; a practice to this day partially retained : 
the chain is fastened, but the passengers step over 
it without ceremony. There was little safety at 
night in those silent streets; for if you were in no 
great danger from marauders, you were in constant 
danger of breaking a limb in some hole or other: 
the idea of lighting streets not having presented 
itself to the Thuringian mind. In fhe year .685 
the streets of London were first lighted with lamps; 
in 1775 Germany had not ventured on that experi- 
ment. If in 1854 Weimar is still innocent of gas, 
and perplexes its inhabitants with the dim obscurity 
of an occasional oil-lamp slung on a cord across the 
streets, we can suppose that in 1775 it had not even 
advanced so far. 

Personally Goethe was handsome—so much s0 
that before he was celebrated people would turn 
round and stare at him, attracted by his good looks. 
The features were large and well cut; the eyes brown 
and lustrous, of great beauty. The nose was large, 
and slightly aquiline; the mouth full, with an ex- 
pressive upper lip; the chin and jaw boldly propor- 
tioned, and the head resting on a fine, muscular neck. 
His amours were many, and formed the originals of 
several poetic conceptions. Gretchen was the daughter 
of an innkeeper at the Rose Inn, Offenbach; Friede- 
rika was Friederika Brion of Sesenheim; Lilli was 
Elizabeth Schénemann who afterwards married. He 
had a liaison with the Baroness von Stein, wife of 
the Master of the Horse, and in his fifty-eighth year 
he married Christiane Vulpius, to the great scandal 
ofhis friends. She was far from being a fit com- 
panion to the poet, who however derived his force of 
character from a woman; but that woman was his 
mother. Goethe’s mother is one of the pleasantest 
figures in German literature, and one standing out 
with greater vividness than almost any other. Her 
simple, hearty, joyous, and affectionate nature en- 
deared her to all. She was the delight of children, 
the favourite of poets and princes. To the last re- 
taining her enthusiasm and simplicity, mingled with 
great shrewdness and knowledge of character, Frau 
Aja, as they christened her, was at once grave and 
hearty, dignified and simple. She had read most of 
the best German and Italian authors, had picked up 
considerable desultory information, and had that 
‘* mother wit” which so often in women and poets 
seems to render culture superfluous, their rapid in- 
tuitions anticipating the tardy conclusions of ex- 
perience. Her letters are full of spirit: not always 
strictly grammatical; not irreproachable in spelling; 
but vigorous and vivacious. After a lengthened in- 
terview with her, an enthusiast exclaimed, ‘‘ Nuw do 
I understand how Goethe has become the man he 
is!” Wieland, Merck, Burger, Mdme. de Stael, Karl 
August, and other great people sought her acquaint- 
ance. The Duchess Amalia corresponded with her 
as an intimate friend; and her letters were welcomed 
eagerly at the Weimar Court. She was married at 
seventeen to a man for whom she had no Joye, and 
was only eighteen when the poet was “porn. This, 
instead of making her prematurely old, seems to have 
perpetuated her girlhood. ‘‘I and my Wolfgang,” 
she said, ‘* have always held fast to each other, 
because we were both young together.”” To him she 
transmitted her love of story-telling, her aninial 
spirits, her love of everything which bore the stamp 
of distinctive individuality and her love of seeing 
happy faces.around her, ‘Order and quiet,” she 
says in one of her charming letters to Freiherr von 
Stein, ‘‘are my principal characteristics. Hence I 
despatch at once whatever I have to do, the most 
disagreeable always first, and I gulp down the deyil 
without looking at him. When all has‘returned to 
its proper state, then I defy any one to surpass me 
in good humour.” Her heartiness and tolerance are 
the causes, she thinks, why every one likes her. “I 
am fond of people, and that every one feels directly 





—young andold, I pass without pretension through 


the world, and that gratifies men. I never bemoralise 
any one—always seek out the good that is in them, 
and leave what is bad to Him who made mankind, 
and knows how to round off the angles. In this way 
I may make myself happy and comfortable.” Who 
does not recognise the son in those accents ? 

The genius of Goethe belongs to the highest type 
of genius, for it was nearly universal. His studics 
in art and science were immensely varied. After com- 
pleting ‘ Tasso,” we find him writing on the Roman 
Carnival, and on Imitation of Nature, and studying 
with strange ardour the mysteries of botany and 
optics. In poetry it is only necessary to name the 
“Roman Elegies,’”’ to show what productivity in that 
direction he was capable of; although, in truth, his 
poetical activity was then in subordination to his 
activity in science. He also took up Kant. True, 
he had neither the patience nor the delight in meta- 
physical abstractions requisite to enable him to master 
the Critique of Pure Reason; but he read here and 
there in it, as he read in Spinoza; and was especially 
interested in the msthetical portions of the ‘ Kritik 
der Urtheilskraft.” His ‘* Wahlverwandschafien ” 
(Elective Affinities,) is one of his most artistically 
finished writings; it surpasses even ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister.” The title of the work, which applies a 
chemical principle to the moral world, announces a 
description of the way in which the higher will of 
human nature is bound to the lower powers of 
nature. The immoral tendency of the work 
is manifest ; but it has one merit, it gives a true 
history of an inward malady without any gloss 
or concealment. Great as was Goethe's versatility it 
had a very curious and abrupt limitation at certain 
points. He could not understand the philosophy of 
his time. He had no taste for music. On art, the 
world listened to him attentively. On science, tho 
world would not listen, but turned away in silence, 
sometimes in derision. In both he was only an 
amateur. He had no executive ability in painting 
or sculpture to give authority to his enthusiasm. 
But while artists and the public admitted that a 
man of genius might speak with some authority, 
although an amateur, men of science were not 
willing that a man of genius should speak on their 
topics until he had passed college examinations and 
received his diploma, The veriest blocklead who 
had recieved a diploma considered himself entitled 
to sneer at the poet who “ dabbled in comparative 
anatomy.” Nevertheless, that poet made discoveries 
and enunciated laws, the importance of which the 
professional sneerer could not even appreciate, 50 
far did they transcend his knowledge. 








{Aucenrer & Co.] 

““ The day goes down red darkling.” Song. Words 
by Genratp Massey. Music by Josnrminn 
BonGAEntTs. 

A sombre but not unpleasing song, which depends 
for effect very much on the taste and yower of 
expression in the singer. Neither air nor ascom- 
paniment is difficult; and this facility of exccution, 
the key of A flat, and a modicum of sadness, at once 
ensure consideration from our drawing-room vocalists, 
The compass is from C to A, thirteen notes. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 

“ Sound the Trumpetin Zion.” Full Choir, Words 
by 8S. C. Haun, Esq., F.S.A. The Musie com- 
posed by Brintuy Ricnanps. 

This piece, written, we believe, specially for the 
Mold Eisteddvod, has admirably served its purpose, 
the enthusiasm it evoked in performance being 
most extraordinary. It hag become at once popular, 
and the Sol-faists have laid hands on it, and made it 
one of their chief attractions. It has many musical 
merits, and it appeals as strongly to the heart as to 
the ear. Asasacred yet not quite unworllly pa:t- 
song, with good rhythm and melody, harmonized in 
a musicianly and effective manner without affecta- 
tion of learning or pedantry, it will long keep its 
hold on people’s choirs ; and its bold character suits 
it well for the vigorous abandon with which: Lodies 
of singers like the South Wales Choir can render it. 
And its execution will give scope also for tho 
delicacy and refinement which is to be gained by the 





singing of highly-trained and well-assorted voices. 
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Tho Strasburg theatre, destroyed by the bombard- 
ment, was to re-open yesterday. 


. 


Messrs. Grant and Co. have purchased from the 
Shah the copyright of his ‘ Journal of Travel.” 








Mr. H. Howard Furness of Philadelphia has a 
Shakespearean library of four thousand volumes. 





Madlle. Albani will sing at Mr. Kuhe’s grand 
concert in Brighton on the 29th of this month, 
previous to her departure for Russia. 

Mr. Syers, of the Oxford Music Hall, has had his 
portrait presented to him at a complimentary dinner 
which tock place on Tuesday evening. 








Mame. Adelina Patti is staying for some weeks 
yet in Paris. It is said that M. Gounod has recon- 
structed for her the third act of ‘* Mireille.” 

The prize of one thousand five hundred thalers for 
composition left by Meyerbeer has been won by a son 
of the Berlin orchestra conductor, Herr Dorn. 

Among the passengers who left Liverpool] for New 
York on Saturday in the Cunard steamer Cuba were 
Madame Nilsson and her husband M. Rouzaud. 

Mr. J. B. Buckstone has been temporarily pre- 
cluded from appearing at Dublin owing to illness. 
He is now however much better and able to be about 
again. 








David is contributing a serial article upon “ L’Art et 


Eisteddfods.” 





Boston Museum, is drawing good houses. 


Operti conducts the music. 





In the Revue et Gazette Musicale M. Ernest 


la Civilisation chez les Anciens Welches: Bardes et 


The “Enchanted Beauty,” now running at the 
The piece 
is well cast and finely put upon the stage. Sig. 


Signor Randegger’s cantata “ Fridolin,” which 


Festival, will be performed at Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton 
Musical Festival next February, conducted by the 
composer. 





The death of Mr. Francis Tussaud, the only 
surviving son of the late Mdme. Tussaud, took place 
on Sunday, at his residence, 105, Marylebone-road, 
in his 73rd year. In consequence of the funeral 
taking place to-day, the exhibition will be closed. 





A German paper gives a sketch of Baron yon 
Moltke at Bad Gastein, a favourite resort of the re- 
nowned general. He is in capital health, it appears, 
undergoing a round of gaiety, and may sometimes be 
seen at the Kursaal balls, dancing a polka with one 
of his nieces to the lively music of Strauss or Gungl. 





Previous to her arriving in England en route for 
New York, Mdme. Nilsson, it seems, had a narrow 
escape from drowning at Geneva whilst sailing on 
the lake in Lady Jane Peel’s yacht. A storm arose 
suddenly and filled the little vessel with water, and 
it was only after some peril that those on board 
were rescued. 





The late Thomas Hailes Lacy’s private collection 
of engraved theatrical portraits, books and pictures 
will be sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge, in November or December next: 
It comprises extensive series of the works of our 
principal dramatists, and among the portraits are 
many of rarity and interest. 





An essay is being made to open again St. George's 
Hall for a winter Italian opera under the direction of 
Signor Monari Rocca. It is proposed to revive 
Mozart’s “Clemenza di Tito,” ‘* Cosi fan Tutte,” 
and Rossini’s ‘* Turco in Italia,” among other works. 
If subscribers are found, then the faith or the art- 
devotion of subscribers will be proved. 





Another acrobatic suicide was nearly effected on 
Monday at Leamington, when the athlete who calls 
himself Romah just missed being flung from a great 
height, owing to the breaking of a bar. Jephson’s 
Gardens, Leamington, is a fashionable resort, so we 
must assume that a morbid taste for dangerous 
exhibitions is not confined to vulgar sightseers. 





There is some natural discontent among the artists 
engaged for the Teatro Nacional, Madrid; for the 
manager will not release them and they cannot 
accept other offers, though the prospect of opera in 
Madrid grows fine by degrees and beautifully less. 
Accordingly Mdme. Sass, MM. Ugolini, Rota, Stagno 
and David are by no means satisfied with their 
position. 





A burlesque on ‘* Tannhduser”’ at the Carltheater 
Vienna, appears to be an olla podrida of operatic 
fragments. In one scene Venus, Queen Elizabeth, 
Desdemona, Othello, Selika, Norma, Masaniello, . 
Henry VIII., William Tell, and the Flying Dutch- 
man, meet together and sing Wagner’s music. The 
effect, however melancholy to the Britannic mind, is 
received by the Austrian intelligence as a most 
subtle joke. 





The Berlin opera house has reopened its doors 
with the ‘‘ Fidelio” of Beethoven. The Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt Theatre, pending the production of 
novelties, has adopted the Offenbach drama, and 
also plays the ‘‘ Faublas” of Richard Wuerst, one 
of the best snecesses of recent times. Kroll’s 
Theatre has done so well with Wachtel that his 
engagement is continued, and he appears in the 
“ Huguenots,” the “‘ Trovatore” and other operas. 





The imperial or royal theatres in France have 
succeeded to a singular destiny. The theatre in the 
Palace of Versailles, where no representations have 
taken place for some time, has become the House of 
Parliament, while that in the Palace of Compiegne 
is to be the seat of the council of war to judge 
Marshal Bazaine. Realistic dramas have taken the 
place of imaginative comedies. The Compiegne 
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met with such great success at the Birmingham 


Theatre was built under the auspices of the Empress. 
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According to the Cologne Gazette there is in that 
city a booth in which is exhibited ‘‘ a bearded lady.”’ 
At the entrance is stationed a girl to take the money, 
and the other day a visitor having feasted his eyes 
upon the strange phenomenon, thinking on his de- 
parture to have a joke with the little money-taker, 
said to her, fondling her under the chin the while, 
‘“‘ Well, little one, so I suppose the bearded woman is 
your mamma, eh?” ‘No, sir,’’ replied the child, 
“she is my papa.” 





Whatever its future fate in London, English 
opera appears to have resumed its old vigour in the 
provinces under the tutelage of Mr. Carl Rosa. 
At the Manchester Theatre Royal the stay of his com- 
pany promises to be very successful; the perform- 
ances hitherto given have been as satisfactory in 
a pecuniary as an artistic sense. Our Manchester 
correspondent speaks highly of the ensemble, as 
well as the individual efforts of Misses Blanche 
Cole and Lucy Franklin, Messrs. Castle, Campbell, 
and Aynsley Cook. 





A musical contemporary which finds relief from 
the drouth and dustiness of art topics by perpetrating 
mild facetia, has relieved his mind of the following 
witticism :— 

“A thief was lately caught breaking into a song. 

He had already got through the first two bars, when 
a policeman came and hit him with a stave.” 
The only flaw in the rotundity of this joke is that 
no such expression exists as a policeman’s stave, 
any more than an assassin’s knive. Ere our friend 
can become a thorough-paced punster, he will have 
to turn over a new leave. 





Wieniawski is reported to have made a distressing 
discovery at San Francisco. He has lighted on a 
dreadful musical prodigy of the age of ten, who 
has a horribly preternatural intelligence. When 
Wieniawski played unknown pieces of extraordinary 
difficulty, this wretched child stood up and repeated 
them without missing a note. Ofcourse the violinist 
bagged the young torment at once, and is very 
properly going to ‘‘intern” him in the Vienna 
Conservatory. We hope they will keep him there 
till he is grown up; for we have quite enough 
immature nuisances in the phenomenal way 4s it is. 


It is enough to turn a Montefiore into a misan- 
thrope to be punished for benevolence with the 
fiendish malignity wherewith the St. Paul’s Magazine 
punishes the memory of Peabody. What wrong 
did that unfortunate benefactor ever commit in his 
life, that he should be served in this way ?— 
specimen of five pages of the same sort. 

Children’s children shall say—Behold! Peabody 

smiles, 
As he smiled, when, all title and station 

a aside, he accepted from Queen of the 

sles — 
Just her portrait to give to his nation. 





The present strength of the Vienna Conservatory 
is 493 pupils of both sexes; the instructing body 
numbers 88 professors. Instruction comprehends 
the study of various instruments, singing, solo and 
choral, Italian, declamation, competition, and 
dancing. The most frequented classes are those 
for pianoforte, in which 249 pupils are in training 
for the highest branches and 169 are learning to 
become accompanists. The classes for harmony 
number 112 pupils, singing 82, choral singing 76; 
Italian occupies 73, declamation 72, and the violin 
65. Other classes are less in numerical strength ; 
for instance only 9 pupils apply themselves to the 
study of high composition, and but 2 to the 
trombone. The singing classes have been signalised 
by the excellent teaching of Mdme. Marchesi. 





The Hereford Festival will commence on Tuesday 
next with a performance in the Cathedral of 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” On Wednesday Handel’s 
“ Jephthah” and Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater ;” on 
Thursday Ouseley’s ‘Hagar,’ Symphony, and 
“ Christian Prayer,” Spohr, and Handel's Sixth 
Chandos Anthem; on Friday the ‘“ Messiah.” 
“St. Paul” will be performed on Wednesday even- 





ing in the Cathedral ; and on the evenings of Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday there will be concerts in the 
Shire Hall. The principal vocalists are Malle. 
Titiens, Miss E. Wynne, Mdlle. Barthowska, Miss 
Enriquez and Mdme. Trebelli; Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
M. Smith, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Agnesi. There will be full choral service every day 
in the Cathedral. 





The valuable musical library of the late Earl of 
Aylesford has been sold by auction by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson. The collection included 
many important choral and instrumental works of 
great rarity, including William Babell’s Harpsichord 
Lessons, and his solos for a’ violin or hautboy; 
Philip Hart’s Morning Hymn from Milton’s 
‘* Paradise Lost ;” ‘*The Judgment of Paris,” by 
Eccles; Glareani’s ‘‘ Dodecachordon ;” George 
Withers’ ‘‘ Hymns and Songs of the Church,” with 
Orlando Gibbons’s music in two parts; Haydn’s 
march in FE flat for strings, in manuscript in his 
autograph, and signed Dr. Haydn; a curious 
manuscript collection of the thirty-five Italian 
fantasias for the organ by Correggio, Palestrina, 
Orlando di Lasso, and other eminent writers; and 
many other ancient works and treatises on the art. 





The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Who, for example, would have suspected the brilliant 
deeds of Mr. G. Linneus Banks, who is to be 
testimonialized on his departure to America? It 
was only the other day that we learnt for the first 
time that Mr. Linneus Banks was “ the Poet of the 
Poor.” But that he is further a man of exalted 
merit, however little the fact may be generally 
known, is obvious from the circumstance that the 
Marquis of Ripon, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. ‘‘W. H.” 
Longfellow (is this our venerated Henry Wadsworth, 
or a ridiculous inverted initial-sake?) Dr. Charles 
Mackay, Mr. John Oxenford, the Lord Mayor, 
Alderman Lusk, and a number of other notabilities 
are crowding to hand their little numismatic compli- 
ments to the departing gentleman. We hope 
America will be kind to Mr. Linneus Banks, and 
take care of him, and not keep him too long. 





The ruins of the Alexandra Palace have now been 
handed over to the builders, and the police with- 
drawn. It is asserted that the rebuilding will be 
commenced immediately the débris can be removed. 
The wall of the centre transept will be the only por- 
tion of the old building used in the new erection. 
The new Palace, which will be both longer and 
broader than the old one, will be so constructed as 
to form three transepts—forming respectively a 
concert hall, theatre, and bazaar — which will be 
connected by corridors, in which light goods will be 
exhibited for sale. Sir Edward Lee and Dr. Dresser 
have, during a tour in Switzerland, purchased some 
picturesque chalets with the view of reproducing 
them for the park, in which a charming little Swiss 
village is to be built. Iron and glass are to enter 
largely in the ¢omposition of the new building, 
which it is expected will be ready for opening by May 
next. 





A statue to Goldoni the dramatist, sometimes 
styled the Molitre of Italy, has been erected in 
Florence. Carlo Goldini was born at Vienna in 
1701, and died in 1793 in Paris, where he had been 
professor of ‘Italian to the daughters of Louis XV. 
As a dramatic author, he was extraordinarily prolific. 
Two hundred and eleven of his plays are printed, 
and many more remained in manuscript. Goldoni’s 
aim was to substitute for written comedy the com- 
media del arte, dialogue improvised by the actors 
upon a scenario furnished by the author. In short 
something of the kind that obtains when extempore 
drawing-room charades ae played. But in the 
attempt to institute this at first sight hopeless 
reform, he aroused such literary polemics that in the 
end he was glad to flee his country and settle in 
France. He was a master of the French tongue, and 
wrote in that language a comedy which has preserved 
some reputation—“ Le Bourru bienfaisant.” _ 





The half-yearly meeting of the Alhambra Company 
Limited, was held on Friday. The Report of the 





Directors stated that the number of visitors to the 
Alhambra during the half-year had been 822,038, as 
against 305,187 in the corresponding half of 1872, 
and that the gross receipts during the same period 
had been £35,499 Os. 54d., against an expenditure of 
£29,895 2s. 7d., showing a profit of £5608 17s. 
10d., nearly £3000 better than the profit of the 
corresponding half of last year. The Directors 
recommended by their Report to apply £5500 in 
reduction of the ‘‘ Properties, Scenery, and Improve- 
ment Account,’’ and to carry forward the balance. 
The Report in conclusion stated that the success of 
the Alhambra Theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Baum, was an established fact, and in the 
opinion of the Board the experience of the last six 
months was of a character to justify the expectation 
that the regular payment of dividends would be 
resumed next year. 

The irrepressible Great Vance is at Boulogne, 
where he advertises as his patrons “Son Altesse 
Royale le Prince de Galles, l'aristocratie et le clergé 
de la Grande-Bretagno et d’Irlande.” A highly 
poetic imagination alone can realise the spectacle of 
the clergy of Great Britain and Ireland patronising 
the Great Vance; rows of them filling the music 
halls; archbishops and bishops in the stalls, rural 
deans in the area-seats, and curates in the gallery. 
But the Great Vance is too modest. The picture 
suggested falls shoré in literal fidelity. For the 
singer of ‘Jolly Dogs,” the ‘ Chickaleary Bloke,” 
and ‘Costermonger Joe” is no less popular in 
Nonconformist circles, among Anabaptists, Primitive 
Methodists, Good Templars, Sandemanians and the 
like, than he is among the established clergy of the 
United Kingdom. He should have included these 
also among his patrons. He might also advertise 
himself as the Pride of the Nunneries and special 
recreator to the religious retreats. 





We observe that in the latest writing of the word 
Eisteddfod Welsh literati have determined to take 
the memorable advice of Mr. Tony Weller and “ put 
it down with a wee.’ Thus—Histeddvyod. At one 
of the conferences in connection with the Mold 
meeting this reversion to archaic principles was 
resolved on. It was proposed by the Rev. T. R, 
Lloyd (Estyn), and seconded by Mr. R. D. Roberts, 
Bee Hotel, Rhyl, ‘‘ That this meeting urges upon 
the bards and literati of Wales, as well as editors 
and publishers, the desirability of substituting v for 
f, and f for ff, with the view of effecting a return to 
the original orthography of the Welsh language.” 
As numbering among the editors and publishers, if 
not among the bards and literati, we respect the 
mandate. The double f we do not frequently use 
save perhaps in mentally ejaculating the word 
‘“‘ duffer” (no reference to Welshmen), but we shall 
be happy to think of it as dufer in future. The v 
we cheerfully adopt. Henceforward Eisteddfod is 
dead, and Histeddvod reigns in its stead. 





The last illustrated poster of the Olympic Theatre 
is a great improvement on the two preceding 
placards. The others were decidedly objectionable 
—the first by reason of a ‘“‘shoppy” reference td 
the Gospel of 8S. Luke, the second because it 
parodied Ary Scheffer’s well known picture of the 
Woman taken in Adultery, and substituted for the 
figure of the Redeemer a modern parson in frock 
coat and white choker, standing with downstretched 
arms and out-turned palms above the cowering 
figure of the woman. This parody was in quite as 
bad taste as the Gospel advertisement. But street- 
boys and the weather have avenged public sensibi- 
lities, and the scandal has not been renewed. The 
last poster is a very attractive likeness of Miss Ada 
Cavendish as the New Magdalen. Miss Cavendish 
does not look a bit like the typical Magdalen, for 
her hair is fezzy and assertive of coquetry and 
independence, nor would a hospital nurse wear the 
brassard indoors. But these are slight details, and 
the picture is engaging enough in itself and suffi- 
ciently like Miss Cavendish to defy criticism. 





Swinemiinde, which is on the island of Usedom, 
is styled Queen of Baltic Watering-Places, and 
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may be naturally a pretty place, but its artistic attrac- | 
tions are scarcely hors ligne, judging from the report 
of acorrespondent. ‘There is,” he says, “ the local 
theatre, where Berlin vaudevilles, Possen mit Gesang, 
generally very amusing and plentifully seasoned with | 
pungent allusions to the current matters of the day, | 
are represented every evening to rather scanty audi- 
ences. At the door of this establishment I chanced 
to light upon a Berlin acquaintance, who speaks 
English with considerable fluency, and asked him 
what sort of entertainment was provided within. 
His reply was pithy and characteristic. ‘The 
company,’ he said, ‘is of six men and six wives, 
and they sing like swine.’ The judgment was severe, 
but not very wide of the mark. Better things might 
certainly have been expected of Swinemiinde. The 
theatre itself is a modest structure, lighted with 
petroleum, like the Pergola at Florence. The 
orchestra consists of a single pianoforte, suggestive 
rather of dissolving views than of histrionics. But 
what I chiefly admired was the childlike simplicity 
of the actors themselves, who made no attempt to | 
conceal the fact that they were learning their parts | 
then and there from the mouth of a perfectly visible 
and too audible promptress, whose}mighty voice and 
imperious gestures were the most intelligible features 
of the performance.” 





| 
{ 


An anecdote has for some little time past been 
circulating in the provincial press concerning 
Macready, and on Wednesday last it reached the: 
metropolis, where it was received by a semi-weekly 
chroniqueur as an entirely new and unrelated piece 
of information. The story is about a super who in| 





good artists, and when “ Woodcock's Little Game” 
was an unfailing field for the display of the best 
comedy-acting. Mrs. Frank Matthews never acted 
after her husband’s death in 1871. She had long 
been in failing health, and was accustomed to look 
forward to her release with calm cheerfulness. She 
died at the age of sixty-six, and was buried on Satur- 
day in Brompton cemetery beside her husband. The 
coffin was followed to its resting-place by Mr. Hill 
(brother-in-law of deceased), Mr. William Shake- 
speare Webster, Mr, Cooper, and Dr. Godwin. Mr. 
Arthur Sketchley and Mrs. Alfred Mellon were the 
only persons present at the grave. The coffin plate 
bore the inscription ‘‘ Emilia Matthews, relict of the 
late Frank Matthews, Esq., died August 27th, 1873, 
aged sixty-six.” 








POPULAR GONCERTS. 








The most popular and abiding of all popular 
music meetings are the annual assembling of the 
many Diocesan Choral Societies, a gathering to- 
gether of the different Parochial Choirs numbering 
from five hundred to two thousand in some one or 
other of our cathedrals or large parish churches. 
These Choral Festivals permeate the length and 
breadth of the land, and are of deep and important 
significance. The members of these associations 
are the young of the country—children, and growing, 
or just grown up, young men and women. They 
may have their shortcomings, possibly imperfectly 
educated in modern modes of musical instruction, 
not always prepared to sing a chorus at first sight, 
to read satisfactorily, or keep the true. time; still 


Macbeth” had to rush on and deliver the words | they work, and work for a specific and right end— 
* Birnam Wood has come to Dunsinane,”’ which worship in music—and herein they reach a certain 
message he enunciated in so slovenly a fashion that | qogree of efficiency, and are never apathetic over 
Macready, first showing him how to ery in a terrified 'their labours. The segson for these Festivals is 
whisper ‘“‘ Birnam Wood has come to Dunsinane !” | just over, and the Diocesan Choral books, which 
asked, “ There, why can’t you say it as ITdo?” On) are legion, are both curious and instructive. The 
which the man replied, “ Because I only get seven | selections of music are made by -the different 
shillings a week. If I got as much as youI might} gooretaries or chorus-masters, and in looking over 
do it better.” Now we are always loth to scatter | these selections it is plain no difficulties in execution 
fond traditions to the wind, especially when they | aye allowed to stand in the way. If half the music 
are confined to innocent and barmless circles. But | gejected this year should have been well sung there 
when we find pretended dramatic critics repeating must be some severe training going on, and no want 
nonsense about Shakespeare, it is time to remark | o¢ or failure in, teaching. No two books are alike ; 
that no such line occurs in Macbeth” as “ Birnam | the chants are for the most part new, the services 
Wood has come to Dunsinane,” and therefore no /new, the anthems new, and the composers are as 
super can deliver it. The account of the moving| nymerous as the books. We must confess this 
grove told by the messenger to Macbeth is a circum- | feature is opposed to precedent, and we think likely 
stantial one, and is prefaced by a sort of apology for| to prove detrimental to the interests of these 


having to relate an apparently incredible story. 


Every reader of Shakespeare and witness of the | the tunes of known power, the chants of classical 
play ought to remember the lines conveying the} form, the anthems of celebrated writers, if not so 


account :— 


Mes. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought 
The wood began to move, 

Mach. Liar and slave! 

Mes, Let me endure your wrath if ’t be not so, 
Withiu this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove ! 


It is reserved for a theatrical Rhadamanthus to 
exhibit this comic ignorance of Shakespeare and 
bracket an impossible story to the memory of 
Macready. 





Tho death of Mrs. Frank Matthews scarcely two 
years after that of her husband has been received 
with general regret. An actress of rare broad humour 
and original dramatic expression, her irrepressible 
style was long the delight of all lovers of comedy. 
Her origin was Welsh, and her maiden name Apjohn, 
or Upjohn as she came to be called on the boards, 
Her London début was made at the Adelphi in 1829, 
the same year as Mr. Frank Matthews first appeared 
in the metropolis at the Lyceum. The pair were 
shortly afterwards married, and in 1835 played 
together at the Lyceum as Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, Old playgoers remember Mr. John Oxen- 
ford's farce of “* My Fellow Clerk,” and the capital 
east which included Mrs. Matthews, Miss Priscilla 
Horton, Oxberry, Wrench, and Robert Romer; and 
the younger generation will recall that excellent 
company at St. James’s Theatre two years ago when 
the Matthewses held the reins and collected in one 
company with themselves Miss Herbert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, Mr. Montague, and other 


reunions. The compositions of a ripe musician, 


brilliant, so exciting, and so unrestrained, are yet 
more useful for practical purposes, and undeniably 
more serviceable for church occasions. In olden 
days every diocese had its own special ‘‘ use,” which 
was felt to be a nuisance. In these days not only 
has Canterbury, York, Lincoln, Hereford, and Ban- 
gor their special musical ‘‘ uses,” but almost every 
choral association may be said to have created its 
own ‘‘use’’—at least for the year current. To the 
old man there is no comfort for the memory of his 
youth, and to the young there is little to satisfy the 
yearning or the desires of his musical organisation. 
The charms of all this new music are not very 
alluring, nor does it leave any pleasant or abiding 
impression. To the children most of it must be all 
veil and mystery, and to learn both troublesome and 
wearying. 

The next most popular order of harmonical 
gatherings is the glee or part-song association. 
These societies have been greatly on the increase, 
and the cultivation of the part-song both on the part 
of the composer and the singers has been almost 
magical. The Elizabethan times have re-appeared, 
and it is now common to find a young man or 
woman competent to take a part ina glee. There 
seems to be a joy and consolation in glee singing for 
which it is difficult to account if the reason be sought 
solely in the music. But the singers are earnest in 
their work, and enthusiastic over its results, the 
audiences are animated and attentive, and it is not 
for those who are unmoved to judge those that are 
the contrary. At all events much merit is duly 





recognised, and honour paid to whom honour is due, 
The old music is not so altogether laid aside as is the 
case with the choral societies. Occasional comfort 
to the aged amateur falls to his Iot in this way, and 
the grief arising from unavailing struggles with the 
imaginative escapades of modern genius is here and 
there assuaged by the incense of “By Calia’s 
arbour,” and ‘‘ Are the white hours.” Here follows 
tranquil assurance, if not perfect appreciation. 

With respect to the concert: commonly called 
popular, such as those in olden days given jn 
Ranelagh Gardens and Vauxhall, the old Wednesday 
nights at Exeter Hall, the Promenade, such as are 
now taking place at Covent Garden, the last year’s 
series at the Royal Albert, the Ballad Concerts, and 
the innumerable meetings for sing-song in our Music 
Halls and public places of entertainment, it ig 
exceedingly difficult to give any clear or definite 
reason for their success or the contrary. It is a 
melancholy task to exhume the dead, but with those 
that have failed we may suppose some were too dull, 
some too inefficiently maintained, some too good 
and classical, and all wanting in rhythmic “ go” 
required for public gatherings. As arule the people 
do not assemble on these occasions solely to hear 
music; some go to see, some to talk, some to walk, 
some to drink, some to eat, and all to seek amuse- 
ment beyond that afforded by orchestra and singers. 
It must be difficult to make out a program altogether 
satisfactory to what are called the working class; 
still more so to present a bill satisfactory to trades- 
men, their wives and daughters. In the first case 
one would have to meet with no sort of culture, for 
it may be said that the ordinary working-man knows 
no more of music than that which he hears outside 
the bar of the public house. He cannot go to the 
promenade concert, for he has neither the money 
nor the necessary dress, nor even to the respectable 
music hall. He is not admitted to the parlour of 
the public house, nor to the harmonic meeting on 
the first floor. In truth there is no place for him 
anywhere, and -his social gatherings and his know- 
ledge of tunes and songs is confined to what he may 
hear in the streets and in the corners of the 
public houses. It is bitter satire to prate about 
musical art in connection with a hard-working 
toiler of the day: to inculcate taste and care for 
music in such aman there must be a process of 
weaning from gin and beer. The popular concert 
must not be too oppressive to honest labour, of a low 
price, of sympathetic music—national airs and well- 
known melodies—and, above all, the labourer must 
have his own style of refreshment—the pot of beer. 
In these days, as a rule, policemen are not called 
into the tap-room, or the parlour, or the private 
room in the public houses to get rid of the inebriated. 
It is before the bar that the row takes place and the 
minister of justice makes his appearance. The 
question is how to make the working man an 
amateur? Watch the very many bean feasts now 
taking place, and recall the many that have taken 
place. In the morning the omnibuses and vans 
follow in quick succession—the noisy brass band 
playing some vulgar melody, the seatholders ob- 
servant and silent. On their return what happens? 
Noises, shoutings, squalling, halloaing; everything 
and anything but music. It is even so with the 
innumerable outings for the school children. Never 
is it that anything like a tune can be heard from the 
thousands of children that have their one day out in 
the country. The parents don’t sing, the children 
don’t sing, and with the exception of the Tonic Sol- 
fa people no one provides any secular music for a 
family of poor workers. If it were not for Sunday, 
people of this class would never hear any music at 
all save what the flagstones afford. Thetradesman’s 
program is as wide and various as the class. Asa 
rule the ballad is the favourite, and the Christy Min- 
strel song stands at the top of the list. In the mind 
of the tradesman certain favourite singers must sing 
well, they do, and nobody can sing like them, and 
nothing in the way of song can exceed the “ Foot- 
steps on the stair,” ‘‘The Pilgrim of Love,” and 
“The bloom is on the rye.” And it is essential 
with the tradesman that he should find at the con- 
cert other well-to-do tradesmen like himself. There 
is the aristocracy of trade, and due attention must be 
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paid to its behests. The pure aristocracy recognise 
only one class in their amusements, and the more 
expensive they are the better the high, mighty, and 
noble like them. They have the best music, the 
best singers, the best performers, because the bill to 
pay is more than other people care or choose to pay. 
Whether the music be Beethoven or Mozart, Schu- 
mann or Wagner, is of no moment; it is their con- 
cert and allis right. Patti sings what she pleases ; 
Nilsson does the same, and the arrangement is 
perfectly satisfactory. 

The so-called ‘art-concert” is only in place in a 
lunatic asylum; and all associations commenced with 
en intention of performing nothing but classical 
compositions—bringing out this man’s or that man’s 
music—end in utter failure. The successful popular 
concert is founded upon the principle of engaging the 
favourite singers, and holding the performances 
in a place where all classes can meet with propriety 
and without inconvenience. And the place must be 
at hand, and neitlier too fine nor too mean. No 
doubt the not-to-be-surpassed beauty of the Royal 
Albert Hall has its disadvantages, and its immense 
size is likewise its bane. The cheap popular con- 
certs were good—nay cxcellent, and so are those 
now going on every day. Unfortunately these 
concerts were and are ‘instruction concerts,” in- 
tended to teach the mass ; but the mass kick against 
this principle of sending them to school, and will 
not be instructed. It is the old dodge of the sugar 
(and very little of it) with the physic. They shut 
their mouths to the brimstone and their ears to the 
tune. Again, the music-going public have had their 
ears opened, and namos are comparatively of small 
importance. It is not enough to record the song as 
composed by Weber or Spohr; it must be a good 
song, worthy of these names, or it is heard with 
indifference. And it must be well sung. This 
matter of good singing leads to the cost of good 
singing. In the days of Miss Stephens, Miss 
Paton, Mr. Braham, Mr. Henry Phillips, the fee 
for singing at a concert was ten or fifteen guineas. 
We believe Mr. Braham ordinarily required fifteen. 
These fees are now trebled, or at least doubled, and 
the problem of working out popular concerts at 
remunerative prices to the speculators is com- 
paratively a secret. There must be high prices or 
large space for low. There are thousands and 
thousands who know not what to do with the 
evening of any day, and since it comes to pass 
that at the theatres one piece is continued on night 
after night for months and months, this class has 
greatly increased. The promenade concert is a 
great boon to such people, everything and everybody 
is kept moving, and the music is varied and 
interesting. We much doubt the propriety of 
giving the oratorios of the ‘ Messiah” and the 
“Creation” at these promenades, for this kind of 
music does not befit walking about or solace at 
the refreshment tables. We cannot extemporise 
hospitality to our friend met in a crowd, a jostle 
with our good-natured neighbour, or an ill con- 
ditioned stranger, to the strains of ‘‘ Comfort ye” or 
“ Graceful consort.” 

The last kind of popular concert is the pure 
oratorio performance. Vocal choral singing without 
an orchestra was tried by M. Gounod at the Royal 
Albert Hall, and with disastrous results. It was not 
altogether the want of the orchestra that led to such 
a serious loss, for justice compels us to record that 
M. Gounod’s ignorance of English feeling and 
English tastes considerably aided in the unhappy 
result. This fine musician and superb conductor 
undertook to teach us the classical, and the classical 
of the Vatican and a past age. Neither the place 
nor the epoch was acceptable, and every one saw this 
but the leader himself. The love for the oratorio 
on the part of the public is a great fact, and it arises 
from the want of the orchestra in the church. The 
orchestra will of course make its way into the 
church; meanwhile the oratorio will keep up its 
attractions; and what with new oratorios and revivals 
of the old there is no lack of program. A man has 
now only to print a large placard, call for chorus 
singers, engage a hall, sell his tickets at this price 
and that, and he will fili his room if not his pocket, 


be dubbed a conductor although he may grievously 


mis-conduct, and pass for one of the musical lions of 
the day. The oratorio has done great things for us, 
and it is going to do more. At present it furnishes 
the highest and best and most attractive Popular 
Concert. 








THE FUTURE OF THE EISTEDDVOD. 


The principle of the Eisteddvod—with a v—is 
now such an Imperial faet, thanks to the presence 
and amiable verbiage of Mr. Gladstone at Mold a 
few weeks ago, that we may be pardoned indulging 
in the contemplation of its future possibilities. We 
assume first that the eisteddvod principle will extend 
vigorously on Welsh ground, and probably invade 
England to some extent, Of course there always 
have been eisteddvodau in Wales since the days 
when Pendragon robed himself in the national 
flannel and pursued the indigenous rabbit. But 
we think there will be more eisteddvodau than ever— 
eisteddvodau on a larger scale, with a louder sound- 
ing of trumpets and perhaps a thrumming of the 
native harp, if Mr. Brinley Richards succeeds in 
restoring the cultus of that ancient instrument. 
Nor do we suppose Wales will rest content with the 
presence of a Prime Minister and his vague periods. 
She will look higher next time, even to the steps of 
the Throne; and although at Mold the invitation 
was rather bungled-this year, another time it will 
be repeated more appropriately and very probably 
accepted. Then will come the day for the Prince 
of Wales to get up his Welsh, and mind and turn 
his f’s into v’s, and be careful to avoid that 
poisonous and non-Cymric abomination the f, when 
he addresses his own special subjects in their native 
tongue. Or ifan entire speech in Welsh would be 
too much to expect even from the Prince of that 
land (for every one in Wales knows that Albert 
Edward is not an Englishman at all, but literally a 
Welsh Prince), he at least will have to garnish his ad- 
dress with vernacular commonplaces—with ‘‘ Cymru 
fu, Cymru fydd,” with “ Y gwyr yn erbyn y byd,” 
and all the old stock whereby Welsh emigrés persuade 
their fellow-countrymen that they still keep up a 
knowledge of Ancient British. But jocularity apart, 
it seems that the eisteddvod has obtained’a new lease 
of vitality, but also that with the new lights 
of criticism which publicity draws down upon it, it 
will probably have to undergo considerable modifica- 
tions. Hitherto the affair has enjoyed a local rather 
than national importance—or it has only been 
national in so far as Wales is a nation—subnational, 
in fact. For years the eisteddvod has been a sort 
of village junketing, though on a larger scale than 
villages usually supply. Little local magnates 
suddenly found themselves very big wigs; small 
peasant coteries—for instance the brass band of 
Zupnyaepny or the choir of Sticinddemwd—became 
mighty artistic associations capable of holding their 
own against all the world; and the village barber 
aired himself as- a Bard, while the vendor of eggs 
appropriately became an Ovate. Then prizes in 
accordance with the big-littleness of the affair were 
offered for proficiency in ridiculous and useless 
fields; and the winner of two and sixpence for the 
best translation of Bacon’s Essays into Welsh was 
beslavered with an amount of eulogy that left him 
convinced that a concoction of Homer, Solomon, 
Shakespeare and Ap Shenkin, with a spoonful of 
Newton and Michael Angelo thrown in, would not 
produce a greater genius than himself. What with 
walking sticks and wooden spoons, odes to the Welsh 
moon and outbursts of wild bards, together with the 
fearful amount of buttery platitudes rammed down 
the public throat by excited orators who ought to 
have known better, the real good underlying the 
eisteddvod principle, and the benefit it was suscep- 
tible of working became obscured in a cloud of 
frivolity. This local Little Peddlington character is 
what the eisteddvod will have to throw off when it 
becomes in any sense national. And outside in- 
fluences are beginning to work a desirable improve- 
ment in this respect. 

In a letter to a Welsh journal, Mr. Willert Beale, 
who took a part in the proceedings at Mold, calls 
attention in a practical sensible manner to certain 
ameliorations which might be effected at future 





institutions of the kind, Up to the present, 





eisteddvodan have been held in quite an unregulated 
fashion. They have rather ‘tumbled up” than 
been thoroughly organised. A few men of energy 
have met, and pulled off a festivity in one locality, 
while in another a similar affair would bo held the 
following week. Mr. Beale proposes that a general 
and representative character shall be secured for the 
large and the small eisteddyodau. ‘One national 
eisteddvod should be held annually in North and 
South Wales alternately. Auxiliary or subsidiary 
meetings should take place once a month in central 
districts of North and South Wales, and only prize 
winners at these smaller meetings should be allowed 
to compete at the annual national eisteddvyod, which 
would thus become a reliable indication of educational 
progress.” As to the organization of this national 
eisteddvod, Mr. Beale suggests that a council should 
be formed, which those who have distinguished 
themselves in science, art, or industry should be 
asked to join. From this council competitors at the 
eisteddvodau should elect their adjudicators by ballot, 
A general committee should regulate the proceedings 
of the association, and appoint local committees to 
superintend the auxiliary meetings. A code of laws 
should be drawn up by which the eisteddyodau held 
under the direction of the association would be 
governed. The absence of religious and political 
topics at any eisteddvod held under the association 
would be considered a matter of course. ‘As to the 
finance of such an undertaking, the liability of each 
member of the association should be limited, accord- 
ing to the Act of 1862, to the amount of his guarantee, 
a certain percentage of each guarantee being called 
up to meet current expenses. The amount of 
guarantee called up would be refunded with five per 
cent. interest before profits were declared. All 
moneys would be vested in trustees appointed by 
the general committee,” 


We doubt the readiness of Welsh enterprise to 
adopt, at all events yet awhile, suggestions like 
these. But Mr. Willert Beale also points out faults 
which can reasonably be avoided at future gatherings 
without any revolution of the organisation. At all 
the recent eisteddvodau, it seemed to Mr. Beale 
that ‘the morning meetings were too long, and that 
the doings on the platform were proceeded with at 
great risk of fatiguing the audience. Speeches, 
whether in Welsh or English, can be too lengthy, 
and adjudications, although greatly interesting to a 
few, may become extremely tiresome to many. It 
must not be forgotten that the very backbone of an 
eisteddvod is the money paid by the public at its 
doors. Every effort should be made by those 
concerned to increase the receipts by making the 
meetings attractive, and taking advantage of al] 
legitimate means tending to that end.” In less 
polite words, even Welsh vanity may be satiated 
with the everlasting sugary verbiage which the 
orators go pouring forth; and: the lengthy disquisi- 
tion on the claim of rival competitors for an eighteen- 
penny prize has a tendency to bore. We have 
mildly hinted at this truth before. Mr. Beale also 
throws out a few hints as to the musical contests. 
‘‘The music selected for performance in competition 
should be chosen by competent authorities, and be 
far more educational in its bearing than the pieces I 
have observed set down hitherto. It should be a 
condition with the competitors in singing that they 
attend a preliminary hearing, and the laws regulating 
the meetings should be explicit in every detail, so 
as to prevent the slightest misunderstanding. In 
the event of any protest being made, a copy of the 
same should be handed to the competitor concerned, 
as well as to the judges, before the day on which the 
competition is to take place. Every competitor for 
a prize above £20 should pay an entrance fee, which 
should be returned, or forfeited in the event of non- 
attendance, to all but the prize winner. These 
modifications in the present plan of an eisteddvod 
would, I venture to believe, improve receipts, and, 
where music is concerned, considerably further the 
object of the competitions.” Mr. Beale’s suggestions 
are sensible and worthy the consideration of those 
concerned in raising the eisteddvyod from a topo- 
graphical to a general importance. On our own part 
we would suggest that the wooden-spoon and walking- 
stick exhibits and prize giving should take place 
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apart from the pavilion where singing contests are 
conducted. To come down from the Hallelujah 
chorus to seven and sixpence for the best yard of 
woolsey savours of anti-climax. It may be desirable 
that Welshmen be encouraged to keep out of mischief 
by carving wooden toddy-ladles, but none but a 
Welsh judge would attempt to adjudicate the toddy- 
ladle immediately next door to an ode to the Ten 
Thousand Harpers of King Ocwmddatbeboddyrd. 
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THE ART OF VIOLIN MAKING. 





[From “Die Violine und ihre Meister’? von Jos. 
Wilh. von Wasielewski, Leipzig. ] 

At present all precise data are wanting as to 
where and when the first violins were made. Cer- 
tainly it was in Italy, but hardly much before the 
second half of the 16th century. The first reliable 
account we have of violin-making is from Upper Italy 
in the year 1560. The fact that it was cultivated 
with devotion by the Italians, and received at once 
through them its fullest and richest development, 
stands obviously in very close connection with one 
side of the peculiar artistic talent of that people. 
Their rich vocal endowment, and consequently their 
fine sensibility with regard to the elementary beauty 
of sound, formed a fundamental reason forit. Then 
as a second condition came their sense for simple, 
plastic, easily-comprehended proportions in form. 
It is very characteristic for the art-spirit of the 
Italians, that they took no prominent part in the 
developing and perfecting of the piano, which was 
undertaken with extraordinary success by the Ger- 
mans. The minute mechanism of this instrument, 
to-day extremely complicated and ingenious, oxcited 
their interest no further ; whereas the perfection of 
s0 simple an organism as that of the violin, enchained 
their restless activity for nearly two centuries. 
Quite as little are we to regard it as an accident, 
that, among the single provinces of Italy, Lombardy 
was the chief theatre of this activity. Here the 
geographical situation had a determining influence. 
The widely ramified region of the Alps, at whose 
feet stretches this fruitful Lombardy, inhabited for 
ages by a race busily engaged in art and industry, 
furnished that excellent quality of firwood, which is 
a very essential requirement for the upper surface 
(sounding board), the most important part of the 
violin. 

Yet the wood of the mountain fir is by no means 
always fit to use in the manufacture of instruments. 
The place in which the tree stands (which is supposed 
to have reached its full maturity) is an important 
part of the question. For good resonance, the wood 
must have, above all, the qualities of the utmost 
compactness and homogeneousness, These Nature 
produces chiefly in those mountain regions where 
the climate and the alternation of the seasons have 
the most stability, where the periods of growth and 
of suspension of vegetation alternate with the 
greatest regularity and uniformity. A _ further 
requirement is a dry, thin, rocky soil, in ordet that 
the growth may goon slowly. A fat, rich stratum 
of earth furnishes a rapidly upshooting, sappy and, 
so to say, spongy material, which lacks the necessary 
consistency for the making of violins. 

The right choice of the wood demands of the 
instrument maker a thorough knowledge, which can 
only be acquired by long years of experience and a 
fine gift of observation. In this respect the Italian 
masters of violin making, at least those of the first 
rank, show their superiority to those who came after 
them. To be sure, they were less limited in the 
choice of their material than those of the later and 
most recent time. For in consequence of the long 
continued wholesale manufacture of stringed instru- 

ments of all kinds, the stores of suitable wood have 
become so exhausted, that really good resonance- 
wood is now one of the rarities. 

In the productions of Italian masters of the 
second and third rank, already in the 18th century 
we find wood of a mediocre quality used for the 
body of the violin. This may be charged more to 
the insuflicient insight of the producers, than to any 
lack of useful wood at that time. At any rate the 
fact is established, that with the beginning of the 





making fell very rapidly into decay, whether it were 
that the traditions of the best schools had acci- 
lentally got lost, or that their representatives no 
longer inherited the experience and_tact of the old 
masters. 

It has been already remarked that the sounding- 
board (belly) forms the most important part of the 
violin. But the importance of the other portions, 
as the back, the sides, the neck, the bridge, the 
sound-post, and the ribs must by no means be 
underrated. The first four of these are commonly 
made of maple, the last two, like the belly, of fir. 
Fétis states, on the authority of Vuillaume, that 
the Cremonese masters imported their maplewood 
from Croatia, Dalmatia and even Turkey. 

The man usually mentioned as the first repre- 
sentative of the art of violin making is Gaspard 
or Gasparo di Salo, so named from his birthplace, 
Salo, on Lake Garda, (1560-1610). This assump- 
tion appears somewhat doubtful, when we consider 
that the creator of the Cremona school, Andreas 
Amati, was a contemporary of G. di Salo. Be 
that as it may, G. di Salo is to be considered as the 
founder of the Brescian school, at least as one of the 
first violin makers. His violins, however highly 
prized by connoisseurs and amateurs, have for the 
present day rather an Art-historical than a practical 
interest. For the unquestionably genuine and well 
preserved examples of this master have become 
extremely rare, and consequently are only found as 
so-called cabinet pieces. Then again, as it regards 
their sonority, they no longer answer to the high- 
strung requirements of the present day. Their 
external appearance, especially in comparison with 
the productions of the Cremona school, is equally 
unsatisfactory; there is something uncommonly 
stiff, sharp-cornered, one might say pedantically 
constrained, about it. This is not strange. The 
tonal prototype for the violin that was to be made 
was given, as we have already remarked, by the 
soprano voice. What conditions both of material 
and mental labour had to be fulfilled, before the 
ideal furnished thus by Nature could be in the least 
degree approached! And so we see, what was then 
begun required a full century to bring it to perfec- 
tion. It was no slight problem to solve, namely to 
discover and establish the inward and the outward 
norm, or the essential form of a good violin. 

G. di Salo’s immediate follower was the Brescian, 
Giovanni Paolo Maggini (1590-1640). He is 
designated as a pupil of the former, but there are no 
proofs of it. Such a relationship between the two 
artists has merely been inferred from the manifold 
resemblance in their works. With Mazzini’s fiddles 
the case is pretty much the same as with those of 
his predecessor. They too have become rare, and 
do not pass in general for instruments of the first 
rank. Some other names are mentioned as belong- 
ing to the Brescian school, which do not interest us, 
as they take no prominent position in the history 
of violin making. Contemporaneously with the 
Brescian arose the highly celebrated school of 
Cremona, of whigh Andreas Amati, of one of the old 
and noble families of that city, is accounted as the 
founder. Here the art gradually reached its cul- 
minating point. 








FRANCE. 





Panis, Sept. 3rd. 

In “ La Famille Benotton” there is a specimen of 
juvenile precocity, a sort of condensed baby-worldli- 
ness which some day or other M. Sardou, I under- 
stand, is going to improve upon in a drama showing 
up the cunning and self-possession of infantine 
France. Some of recent anecdotes anent children 
have doubtless inspired this intention. Certainly 
the coolness and assurance of French children are 
unparalleled even by Yankee stories. For instance, 
Mdme. de B. was visiting, with her baby, her friend 
Mdme. X. After chattering three-quarters of an 
hour, without giving anybody else a chance to put in 
a word, Mdme. X pauses, when baby immediate] 
takes up the burden of conversation. Mdme. ¢ 
getting tired at last, says, ‘Why do you talk so 
much, mignonne? It isn’t nice fora little girl like 





second half of the 18th century the art of violin- 


you todo so.” Oh,” replies baby, very graciously, 


“it is only that mamma may rest!” A little lad 
furnishes the other instance ofthe premature saga- 
city of modern childhood. A famous mefchant had 
four children, three daughters, and a boy named 
Arthur. Two of the former die successively of con- 
sumption, and at the funeral of the second a friend 
of the family comes to offer his compliments of con- 
dolence, and, patting little Arthur’s head, tells the 
poor lad the house must seem lonely to him now. 
“Yes,” briskly replies Arthur, whom his father has 
brought up to accurate ideas, ‘* here we children are 
reduced fifty per cent.” Worthy to take charge of 
these children would have been the prudent bonne 
of whom Charivari speaks. The morning after 
engaging herself to Mdme. R , She hastened to 
that lady with her finger wrapped in a handkerchief, 
and in an agitated voice asked if the couverts were 
real silver. ‘Why so, Nannette?”’ ‘Because I 





just pricked my finger with a fork, and I know that 


if it is plated copper I ought to take the precaution 
of having the place bled.” ‘Don’t be alarmed,” 
replies the lady, smiling despite herself at the young 
girl’s innocence, ‘‘my plate is all solid.” ‘ Ah,” 
says the bonne with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ I am so glad!” 
The day after, the simple young lady disappeared 
with all the silver. Itis not every bonne that would 
take such precautions. 

In your last number you mentioned a “ phoenix 
tenor” whom Mr. Mapleson is supposed to have 
discovered. Here, phenician or phenomenal tenors 
are always turning up, only unfortunately they 
never come to anything worth much. One of the 
gifted race was discovered not long since in a wine- 
shop, asa waiter. He was first noticed by M. About, 
who mentioned the fact to M. Halanzier, of the 
Grand Opera. The latter has now made arrange- 
ments to instruct the new singer at the expense of 
the opera, where he will make his début. when 
sufficiently prepared. His name is Cellier, twenty- 
eight years of age, tall, and well-looking. Apropos 
of débuts, Mdlle. Levington, the singer only recently 
engaged at the Opéra, and whose first appearance 
was not to take place for a month or two, sang this 
week without preparation the part of Fides in the 
“ Prophéte,” in place of Mdlle. Bloch, suddenly 
indisposed. This act of boldness was crowned with 
success, as the young lady revealed very remarkable 
qualities both as a singer and an actress. New 
singers suggest new operas, of which three are 
reported to be on the stocks. M. Saint-Saéns is 
writing one, of which the subject is taken from the 
history of the Jacquerie; M. Massenet is at work on 
a ‘* Desdemona,” and M. Bizet on a ‘‘ Cid.” 

“Toto chez Tata,” Meilhac and Halévy’s newest 
comedy, was performed last week at the Vari¢tés 
Theatre. Like ‘* Madame attend Monsieur,” it 
contains only one réle of importance, played by 
Mdme. Chaumont, who impersonates a school-boy 
kept in for punishment. The task of copying some 
hundreds of lines from Virgil has been imposed 
upon him for improper behaviour out of school, and 
the recital of the adventures which have led to the 
punishment constitutes the main action of the piece. 
Toto in fact has been chosen by his schoolfellows to 
call upon Tata, a demi-mondaine, and bring her to 
book for contemptuous demeanour towards the colle- 
gians. The recital of Toto’s adventures in this 
wicked society is fitter for a French than an English 
audience, so I spare your readers. 

The Ambigu, after being closed for some weeks, 
has re-opened with Bélot’s “ Article 47,” which ran 
originally more than one hundred nights, and may 
be said to be one of the last great suecesses of the 
Paris stage. Last week Victor Hugo's play of 
‘ Marie Tudor” was read to the artists of the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre. The death is announced at 
Paris of Mdme. Guy-Stephan, aged fifty-five. The 
deceased, who was formerly one of the best dancers 
of the Grand Opera of Paris, had retired for several 
years from the stage. : 

The Athenée will soon resume its regular season. 
The new works in preparation are ‘“‘ La Cour de Tuli- 
pano,” three acts by MM. de Saint-Georges, Adenis, 
music by M. Debillemont; le Sultan de Mataram, 
three acts by M. Bocage, music by M. Danhauser ; 
la Dernitre Abencerrage, three acts by M. Mancel, 
music by M. Lacome ; la Chanson du Printemps one 
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act; Pervenche, one act; la Vieillesse de Figaro, 
one act, music by M. de Coninck; la Marocaine, 
one act by M. Denizet, music by M. Puget. 

At the Vaudeville we have had a revival of 
“ [Heritage de M. Plumet,’” by Barriére, in which 
Delaunay Parane, and Saint-Germain play to per- 
fection; the first most markedly as the good- 
natured BM. Plumet. Mdlle. Lovely as Henriette won 
deserved applause. The Ambigu has revived the 
successful drama “ L’ Article 47, in five acts, by M. 
Bélot, which ranks among the latest of theatrical 
successes. It was in this piece, as Cora, that Mdlle. 
Rousseil, now promoted to the Theatre-Francais, 
won her laurels. Mdlle. Duverger, a favourite 
Parisienne, who has been successful in vaudeville 
and light comedy, now fills the réle of the courtezan 
Cora. The attraction consisted in comparing her 
with Mdlle. Rousseil ; she is not quite as effective as 


the latter, but beyond doubt has a juster, a finer| , 


idea of the part, and communicates that compre- 
hension to the spectators, while giving to the fatal 
fascinations of Cora the forces of reality. 

The month of September will witness a general 
awakening in the theatrical world. About the 
Gaité under M. Offenbach’s management more in 
my next. The Bouffes-Parisiens is to reopen 
directly thoroughly redecorated and renovated. The 
“Timbale d’Argent,” with Judic, Peschard, and 
Debreux, forms the opening attraction. ‘The new 
Renaissance will reopen with four operettas, two of 
which ‘‘La Permission de dix heures” and “ La 
domme d’api,” are entirely new. Madlle. Théo, said 
to be a charming singer, and Mdlle. Dartaud, will 
make their débuts in the opening program. The 
orchestra will be directed by M. Constantin, and, 
altogether, the Renaissance would seem to be 
starting upon its new career with every chance of 
success. The Menus-Plaisirs will unclose its doors 
with “ L’ Elephant blanc,” a fantaisie-bouffe in four 
acts; words by MM. Frébault and Chabrillat, music 
by M. Grisy, of the Opéra. This fantaisie-bouffe 
will be"sung by Mesdames Matz-Ferrare, Crapelet, 
and Kesnet; MM. Tissier, Dubonchet, Thevelin, 
and Sauret. M. Barielle, régisseur general, late of 
the Opéra Comique, is charged with the mise en 


“scene; M. Raspail will direct the orchestra, and M. 


Patusset the chorus. On the 15th inst., M. Sari 
will open the little Folies Bergéres. The attractions 
will consist of a ballet of young Spanggh danseuses, 
an English pantomime, and a piece called ‘‘ Ombres 
Américaines.” ‘Music will not be fogotten,” says 
M. Sari, in his opening manifesto. The theatre has 
been newly decorated and the seating renewed, and 
there is no reason why the entertainment at this 
pretty little place of amusement should not be 
successful, 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 
Breacn or Contract. 

Before Mr. Justice Brett, at Liverpool, Mr. 
Langley, described as a ‘theatrical adventurer,” 
sued Mr. Price, proprietor of a circus building at 
Swansea, for breach of contract. It appeared from 
the opening statement of counsel for plaintiff that 
defendant had undertaken to let the building to him 
for dramatic purposes and to erect a suitable stage. 
A company was engaged, the night of opening 
arrived, and it was then discovered that defendant 
had failed to carry out his part of the undertaking. 
His Lordship having suggested an amicable arrange- 
ment, it was ultimately decided to enter a verdict 
for plaintiff for £175. 


“Happiness EVERYWHERE 13 CONTROLLED BY HeatTn.”— 
The weak and enervated suffer severely from nervous affections 
when storms or electric disturbances agitate the atmosphere. 
Neuralgia, gouty pangs, and flying pains, very distressing to a 
delicate system, may be readily removed by rubbing Holloway’s 
Ointment upon the affected part after it has been fomented 
with warm water. Holloway’s Pills, taken occasionally in the 
doses prescribed by the instructions, keep the digestion in 
order, excite a perfect flow of healthy bile, and regenerate 
impoverished blood with richer materials, resulting from 
thoroughly assimilated food ; wanting which the strongest must 
inevitably soon sink into feebleness, and the delicate find it difii- 
cult to maintain existence, Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
are infallible remedies. 








British Cottecz or Heatru, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February 1872, Signed, Morison & Co, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATSE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuicu are ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 


AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The Peoplo’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractiye, and the har-nonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


mom oof 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE. CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


a 








London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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5. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORKTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Trichord Treble. 
L4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood or Walnut. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


Trichord. 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


OE cicasar sa ieintieaseres 12 Guineas 

1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 és 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

1 Me. & scuaskées ere 18 ” 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 = 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 a 

4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32. ,, 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 - 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..ccccsccccccces 88 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtrA) ..cccecrscccvees sees 
7.—-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
Pere ee erga ae 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 





£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 


more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte | 9. wioht Stops and Knee Swell 55 
| . “ig i. eeee 


hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


fini) ..cccccccccccccscsos ODO »v 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 ‘is 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

Te eee ee 40 ~ 
9b.—Light Stops, Automatic. Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 ine 


| 9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower 
| 11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 


eee ee ee eee ee 


‘ 
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*,* The same full quality and body of tone is | 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection | 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, * 
(LARGEST IN EJROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 








Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower 125 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


ee ee) 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


STREET, LONDON; 


IBELF AIT, 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stujed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATS 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No, 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


: No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 

One Stop. 

Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 

Regulator. ' 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 

OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 

Eight Stops. 
Petite Expression. 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 
Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


” No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Flute. 
Petite 
sion. 
Grand Jeux. 
Sourdine. 


Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Expression. 
Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Bourdon. 
Forté. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinetie. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 

Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 

Forté. sion. Basson. 

Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. lairon, 


Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 





190 & 201, BEGENT STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 


Little Maid of Arcadee...... 








Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Se I a laisse on xd nk dake nheeseakanne< » 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ..... » 40 
Oe © TI OI a on 6h dkidbb os cane pees snes sons dcanenedees A: * 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........0.... cee. 4 0 
Oft [ wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ....... 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 

Fad FP I op kc 6 tine geaintncpccaccvsieesess cannes 4 0 

Wet BING T oc o.0006008600000.04 shine cesdeccesctecsevecon 4 0 
London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


qos 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


— 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) ............eceeee 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





Raindrops 


os 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee Te Teer ere eres 


The Choice, in E flat and G.... ..cccccessccccccccccccce & 
Thombs b000.0090.09.00 60060000 ss 00 wane 
EE GOO: a 00'ks ccntnc bcs be ct cacecesessessocscncson OB 
4 
d 
4 





Twilight .....cccssece 

Three Lilies 0 00'8680.0b-00 pENe ss: Uk Up eksabede a .00'ee 

Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


cooooooco 





ALFRED PLUMPTON'S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...........0.505 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......seseseccsevees - 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co. Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and Gas BAe 06 cc cecocececctecs cc scesccccee 8 O 
PRONE TRU 5. ax eens maken bube-$000 ts co nb ecsascsseoce. FM 
O list to the Song-bird ........ccsecccccccseceeseces 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J. B. Caamzn & Co., Regent-street, W, 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





he Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .....ssssssesee 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .......sseseseeeeeee 3 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

RR TMRAG), saicwseiscune sous seb sdvocnaddisvects Wis Oi @ 
+ For ever and for ayo .....2 00 s0sese cece secees 40 
Eventide, Trio, (8.0.7.).....sseseceeecees » 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 


Loaion: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Published. Prica 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AJAYLAND WELL. ATale. ByC. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., de. 


London; J, T. Havns, arenes, Eaton-square, 8,W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street in, 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have*been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third - Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes - . by CRAMER. 
Sixth ,» Marmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or . 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. - 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists. and all information on application to 
. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 


J.B 
J. B. CRAMER. & CO., Mooraate Street, Ciry. 
J. B, CRAMER & ©O., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauton, 
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J. B. CRAMER & COS PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 











YZ. ALBRECHT. 

WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante .. 
J. ASCHER, 

DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “ Bride of 


Doo Poe eee eee ee eee eee ees | 


Bong’) ccsscccccees Ce eeeereececes Co ccccccccceccccce 

J MEREDITH BALL. 

BLANCHE! Redowa .....+. Ooevccccccccce eee cccceccece 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop...cccceseeecs ob beegee scree 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)........ceeccecees Coccccces . 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ...... ceececece eceee 


J. BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN, (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
BR FARP MMMM ccc ncccsscsie (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .. 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 


LA CARESSANTE ........ Cece reccrccesceesvescecs vee 
WEE MEMIOUE, 5 ch ccceriscacessocescecsnonicgeses 
‘*MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) .......ccesecscceees seeee 
P, DE VOS. 
LOIN DE TOI. Méditation .......... eeeeeees teeeeeveee 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE  ....seeees ceccceee eocesees coeceee eeeseees : 
MOOT UMM s occ gece nnccesarceonsrcessesensessestonces : 
GRANDE VAUSE BRILGMANTE 200i ic cccccctvccccvcsves 
DANSE VILLAGEOQOISE ...... Co rcececccecerecceescccece 
REI OPK ES Ra desnc edie re seceeees erneeeneecee cue 
PASTORALE ..csccccccccccscscvccees se eccccceceres ee 


RICHARD HARVEY. 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. ‘Irish Sketch” 


KITTY TYRRELL.......... RR errr: eecccee 
Sete Oe MEAD MOOT, MOO occ iccdacscescatanoes 
THE ROSE TREE ........ ditto 


ee oY 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 

THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU .......cccccicoes ‘ 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. Pibbateiseistens cus 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZUBEA 2. cccsccccvcccceccsescesses 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E minor)...ccccccecccccescccsssecs 
M. LAFUENTE. 





4 0 MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G niinor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK..... odeesvesccconees esetcce 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............. eedeccce 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ..... 
JN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1. 
IL TROVATORE.......0++0 ditto ot 
LA TRAVIATA ...... eeasee ditto 8... 
Il, FURIO“O .....cccecede ° ditto o tes 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto » 5 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto » 6 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ....cccescsccrecscessecvcecs 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .....cccccscccssccccvcsceccens 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE  ....ccccccsscccccccccccscecs ceelenees 
bi oe lg ere Aba elweonseseei bese Covers 
C. W. SMITH. 
THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to -_ 
Countess of Somers) .....eseeccececesecesccecens eee 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice..... eeoccceee igeabees beet ° 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..........+000. cc cccccescccecees 
RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duct .......eeeeees es 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.1... ccscccccccccccccccccsscecece cease 
Ditto Sy, Bedes acess ncesgetpensecesernnese-cnes 
J. T. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :-— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1, Book 2. ...seese0 
Ditto ee See Serer er 
Ditto Me 
Ditto ” 
Ditto ” 
Ditto °° 
ERTHOVEN SERIES :-— 
ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...cessesceeeeee 
. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3. ...... eee 
. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .....ceeceeeeece 
. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20........-e000- 
. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE), Op. "13 
. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. T9 ceeeseeeceee 
Sacre SERIES :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
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LA FONTAINE ...... lanatinsicabilabistbay liiaant in hilaisdladinakiaaiag a », 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ........... 
Be EE PRT OULD beaccevncednescectesscceeess tenes - 2 » 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET, (Handel). ae 
RUPEE SHPUGED 0.06e oor cbedtetessecesesorveeece cose 8 » 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .....+....5- scocséess 
J. LEMMENS. » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) pean jaws 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 “ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)j........... eee 
ALFRED LEBEAU. S. THALBERG. 
Fi es, CORSO b0 56 0100 06s ctecexcésscenas 3 TARANTELLE cccccscececs ‘cee NG eb pedaboeeetssseuete 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 3 A TE O CARA. .....cccccccece cecccesc cece sccccoccece 
TE; BOGPIRO:. Valetcéoccccccc ne LEE ESTE pean edy ts die es 3 ADELAIDE ....... 6 s0a.cce shina GWeONONen Son ewee s o8Ss 
LA VdG@U A LA MADONE .......... ka ha sscbiee ea Sak ass, & W. F. TAYLOR. 
pI i ey So) PP erreerrrr eres Raieees ib bebe whee + WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .......eseeeseeees 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet).......... covccscecess,  O MORNING SUNBEAMS.............. eeccccceescsveives 
E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon .....e/cceesecseeeees 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ...........ccceecees 4 A. TOLSTOY. 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle........ + TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES .......cccccssccccceees ° 
A. RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS. 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique .............. 8 THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
SUID ss oh 4s .0:60.0000-000000006049 000400 ereheeseanens see 8 introduction ..... C0606 5S OCSSE ERT EREES CERO cen 64's 4 0 
PRP URMEAEE oc cccccece READ 6008 SO 0 ope bN0C 00000 04b% 0% . 2 J. T. TREKELL. — 
SME WP ES nbd icevedscvtescnteewsdeweste de 3 BOURRRE (in F major) ....:.ccccccccesccccccqpessccese 8 O 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA............. eevee eeeheeeaees 8 LE TRIANON, Gavotte...ccccccccscccccosccccccccccesss SO 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale .............e.00. 8 THI} MAGIC. HARP ....... eesenee sews egeedednvihant - 8 0 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pices. (Complete) 5 EE . ttddeecaetgerencenes SOOT eee piece 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites — cv eeebhep anes 8 LES ECLAIREURS .......... neces eces Conesetecatdasek ee a 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2. “ 09 Pe tceeeesces a 8 THE WOODLAND SPRITE ecccceces sevens eceoecese cose 4 0 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 38. 9 oo ret 8 LE PETIT TAMBOUR ............ Cp esecbheresesesetees 4 0 
VALSE CAPRICE ..... oencces PTTTTIOC CT TTT rr 4 LA CRACOVIENNE ........ eccveve TETTESEC LETTE sooee 4 0 
DUBS eEMO. Bab, Oa IB oasvcccesvdcccsccces PeTrey o 8 LIEBER AUGUSTIN ...... eecccccccecse cccbevescccccce & O 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op.13 ............ jardnees 8 VALIQUET. 
RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op. 18 ....ccccceeecses stsrvéors * LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera......... 8 0 
J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177........ 4 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert.......cseeeeees cose SS O 
er rere Op. 176 .ceccece 4 J. M. WEHLI. .- 
BONHEUS INATTENDU  ......ceeees ccOp. LTB rccccces 4 RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ..... nbd oacsbercedoreressen MO 
H, ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ............0... 8 0 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription.............. covccececs 4 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien) ....ditto .....ceeeeeeeees 8.0 
J. RUMMEL. ELFIN WHISPERS ...........e00 scocccncvccceseccwese 67 @ 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 8 0 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma 3.4 
Gheemante”). orcscccevccccccvcessecceos cctegesnsee © 3 0 
LO g EW 
LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 









Priated and Published by Jamas Swurt, of 55, King-street, Golden-square, inthe County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid—Frjday, Sept. 5th, 1873. 


